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SOME    VIEWS    OF    MEXICO. 


Popocatepetl  from  Ameca-meoa. 


The  Valley  of  Mexico  is  amed  by  the 
almost  universal  recognition  of  world 
travelers,  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
landscapes  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  it  is 
larger.  The  splendid  mountain  ranges 
surrounding  it  are  relatively  the  same 
height  above  the  plain,  with  the  exception 
of  those  monarchs  among  mountains 
Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacchihuatl  whose 
snow  crowned  heads  tower  in  superb 
majesty,  alike  above  the  valley  and  the 
summits  of  the  range.  The  low  lying 
Lake  Tezcoco  reflecting  in  its  placid  blue 
waters  the  mountains  around  it,  the  fertile 
cultivated  fields  of  the  valley  —  the  lack 
of  timber  and  verdure  on  the  hillsides, — 
the  clear  skies  —  the  bracing  air  — 
especially  the  cool  nights  of  summer  are 


all  reminders  of  the  glorious  scene  and 
climate  of  our  mountain  home  in  Utah. 

Viewed  from  the  towers  of  the  Cathe- 
dral the  scene  is  indeed  o  wondrous  in- 
terest and  beauty.  The  city  itself  is  so 
strangely  different  rom  any  American 
city.  Spread  out  before  you,  its  great 
multitude  of  flat-roofed  buildings  are 
without  a  chimney  to  relieve  the  dead 
level  of  the  housetops.  As  charcoal,  in 
the  most  economical  way,  is  about  the 
only  fuel  used,  there  being  no  fires  at  all 
for  heating,  there  is  little  use  for  chimneys, 
though  their  presence  would  vastly  im- 
prove the  artistic  effect  as  viewed  from 
above.  The  only  relief  from  the  flat  level 
is  in  the  two  white  towers  of  the  Cathe- 
dral itself,  which  rise  to  considerable 
height,  and  an  occasional  church   spire. 
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The  unbroken  level  of  the  housetops  is 
the  more  marked  from  the  situation  of 
the  city  itself  which  lies  flat  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.     Time   has  been  when  its 


The  Kural,  Guard. 

streets  were  canals  of  water  and  its  traffic 
was  largely  in  boats.  The  old  waterways 
have  disappeared  and  paved  streets, 
retaining  their  ancient  names,  have  taken 
their  place  as  the  water  has  receded  into 
the  Lake  There  are,  however,  even  yet 
a  number  of  the  old  canals  and  they  are 
used  as  ior  centuries  past  for  the  trans- 
portation into  the  city  of  the  farm  and 
garden  products  of  the  suburban  fields 
and  villages,  the  ancient  floating  gardens 
of  Mexico.  Great  flat  boats  are  laden 
with  every  sort  of  fruit  and  flower  and 
vegetable,  for  the  city  markets  and  are 
daily  propelled  by  long  oars  in  the  hands 
of  expert  boatmen,  as  the  Venetian 
gondoliers  navigate  the  watery  streets  of 
Venice.  The  canals  are  also  sailed  by 
pleasure  craft,  if  the  flat  bottomed,  bright 
canopied,  richly  upholstered  canal  boats 
employed  by  visitors  to  the  floating 
gardens  may  be  so  designated. 

The  situation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  is 
most  unhealthy.  Lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  where  it  has   been  subject  to 


floods  from  several  lakes  whose  water 
level  is  above  the  streets,  and  is  only 
withheld  by  strong  dikes,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  drain  it,  and  while  sewers  are 
now  laid  in  some  places,  their  contents 
have  to  be  pumped  into  Lake  Tezcoco 
which  is  the  only  one  in  the  valley  lower 
than  the  city.  For  centuries  a  great  drain 
canal  through  the  mountains  has  been 
cotemplated  and  since  1885  in  course  of 
construction,  to  relieve  the  city  and  valley 
of  their  excess  of  water  and  sewage.  When 
it  is  completed  Mexico  should  become 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  heal- 
thy cities  in  the  world  instead  of  being  as 
at  present,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
most   unhealthy. 

The  altitude  which  is  seven  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level  and  the  consequent 
rarefied  atmosphere  alone  ?aves  the 
people  from  the  most  deadly  plagues. 

As  you  gaze  over  the  beautiful  valley 
encircled  within  a  chain  of  mountains  two 
hundred  miles  around,  your  vision  is 
attracted  by  the  broad  avenue  leading  to 
the  most  conspicuous  elevation  in  the 
basin.  This  is  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  a 
macadamized  roadway  two  hundred  feet 
wide  lined  with  four  rows  of  eucalyptus 
trees  and  adorned  with  many  monuments 
and  statues.  It  is  two  miles  long  and  leads 
to  the  base  of  Chapultepec,  the  high  rock 
on  which  is  built  the  great  castle,  now  the 
summer  home  of  the  President  and  the 
military  academy  of  the  Republic.  The 
Paseo  is  the  fashionable  drive  of  the 
Mexicans.  Here  may  be  seen  every  day 
between  three  and  five  o'clock,  when  the 
military  bands  play,  the  most  splendid 
horses  and  carriages  with'servants  in  livery 
and  the  fairest  of  the  Capital's  daughters 
arrayed  in  their  most  gorgeous  hats  and 
gowns,  and  accompanied  by  pictures- 
quely attired  horsemen  whose  glittering 
costumes  are  a  marvel  of  handicraft  in 
leather  and  silk  lacing,  velvet  and  silver 
embroiderings,  shining  buttons  and  tink- 
ling chains,  land  surmounted  by  the  highly 
ornamented  sombreros  which  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  every  Mexican  cavalier. 
Among  these  richly  dressed  horsemen 
there  will  be  seen  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Rural  Guard.  These 
are  the  home  troops  ;  they  are  the  guard 
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ofhonorofthe  government;  they  are 
picked  men,  every  one  of  them  a  gallant 
cavalier,  a  perfect  horseman,  a  brave 
soldier  and  devotedly  attached  to  the 
government.  It  is  said  that  President 
Diaz  has  recruited  the  Rural  Guard 
largely  from  the  banditti,  which  was 
formerly  so  dreaded  by  travelers  through- 
out the  country.  These  bandits  were 
known  to  be  brave  and  polite  ;  they  were 
so  courteous  in  their  manner  of  holding 
up  their  victims  and  demanding  their 
money  or  their  lives,  that  it  was  often 
regarded  as  a  real  pleasure  to  be  robbed 
by  i  hem 


of  September,  1847.  A  graceful  monu- 
ment has  been  built  at  the  base  of  the 
precipice  in  honor  of  the  brave  military 
students  who  fell  in  its  defence. 

The  great  Cathedral  of  Mexico  was 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Aztec  Temple,  and  cost 
over  two  million  dollars.  It  is  an  impos- 
ing edifice  and  its  interior  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  fine  altars  and  paintings  and 
beautiful  carvings.  Unlike  the  European 
cathedrals,  however,  its  floor  is  of  wood, 
a  characteristic  of  all  the  Mexican 
churches.  From  the  summit  of  the  pyra- 
midal   temple  formerly  standing  here,  in 


Castle  of  Chapultkpec. 


The  Castle  of  Chapultepec  standing 
like  a  monument  in  the  plain,  is  surround- 
ed by  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  some  of 
them  nearly  fifty  feet  in  circumference 
and  all  draped  with  hanging  moss.  These 
old  trees  are  all  that  remain  of  the  great 
forests  which  Cortez  is  said  to  have 
destroyed.  They  were  probably  planted 
by  the  Nephites. 

After  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  the 
scene  of  which  is  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  cattle,  the  precipitous  walls  of  Chapul- 
tepec were  scaled  by  the  American  sol- 
diers and  the  castle  captured,  on  the  13th 


which  the  Aztecs  had  worshiped  (or 
generations  and  performed  their  strange, 
cruel  sacrificial  rites, the  great  Montezuma 
the  lastof  their  chieftains,  pointed  out  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  his  empire  to 
Cortez  his  welcome  guest  and  subsequent 
captor.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Cath- 
edral is  the  Plaza  and  the  Zocalo,  a 
beautiful  little  garden  with  fine  trees  and 
shrubbery  and  pleasant  walks,  diverging 
from  the  band  stand  placed  in  the  center. 
There  are  many  settees  and  benches 
placed  in  shady  paths  and  arbors,  and  the 
military  bands   play  four  or  more  days  in 
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The  Cathedral. 


the  week  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people.  The  present  government  has  dis- 
covered that  "music  hath  charms  to  sooth 
the  savage  breast,"  and  the  employment 
of  the  divine  art  as  a  means  to  allay  the 
revolutionary  spirit  has  resulted  in  the 
forming  of  several  military  bands  that  are 
unexcelled  in  Europe  or  America.  They 
are  employed  to  play  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  drivers  and  horsemen  on  the 
Paseo  every  day;  and  the  promenading 
crowds  in  the  Alameda,  the  most  fashion- 
able park  in  the  city,  are  regaled  every 
Sunday  morning  by  the  delightful  strains 
of  two  of  these  bands,  playing  alternately, 
not  only  the  fascinating  music  of  Mexican 
composers,  but  the  classic  themes  of  the 
masters  and  the  popular  operatic  airs  of 
the  day. 

While  cleansing  the  plaza  before  the 
cathedral  in  1790,  the  famous  Aztec  cal- 
endar stone  was  discovered,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  curiously  carved  Sac- 
rificial Stone  was  found  by  workmen 
engaged  in  digging  a  sewer  drain.  The 
revolting    stories    of   human     sacrifices, 


practiced  by  the  Aztecs,  it  is  to  be  be 
lieved  are  exaggerated.  That  the  temples 
were  the  scenes  of  such  sacrifices  is, 
however,  well  authenticated.  Of  the  tem- 
ple at  Mexico  and  the  sacrificial  stone 
preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  it  is 
written:  "On  the  paved  platform  were 
the  three-story  tower  temples,  on  the 
ground  floor  stood  the  stone  images  and 
altars,  and  before  that  of  the  war  god 
the  green  stone  of  sacrifice,  humped  so 
as  to  bend  upward  the  body  of  the  victim 
that  the  priest  might  more  easily  slash 
open  the  breast  with  his  obsidian  knife, 
tear  out  the  heart  and  hold  it  up  before 
the  god,  while  the  captor  and  his  friends 
were  waiting  below  for  the  carcass  to  be 
tumbled  down  the  steps,  for  them  to 
carry  home  to  be  cooked  for  the  feast  of 
victory." 

It  is  said  that  the  sacrificial  stone 
whose  picture  we  have  obtained,  was 
employed  in  the  offering  up,  to  the 
various  gods  of  the  Aztecs,  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand  victims. 

From  the  thought  of  the  degradation 
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of  that  ancient  accursed  people,  it  is  a 
happy  one  even  to  the  successive  scenes  of 
bloody  warfare  and  cruelty  which  have 
characterized  the  revolutions  that  have 
been  and  are  to  be  instrumental  in  liber- 
ating them  from  the  bondage  of  ages. 

The  revolutions  which  have  distinguish- 
ed Mexican  history  ever  since  the  con- 
quest and  perhaps  even  more  since  the 
liberation,  have  done  much  to  disturb 
the  material  interests  of  the  republic. 
These  revolutions  in  times  past  have 
been  serious  affairs,  but  since  President 
Diaz,  who  came  into  power  by  one  of 
them,  has  firmly  established  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  the  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  government  he  stands  for, 
have  been  mere  fiascos,  which  newspaper 
correspondents  have  greatly  exaggerated 
and  American  newspapers  have  eagerly 
published  to  the  world. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  arrive  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  the  national  holiday, 
commemorating  the  battle  of  the  Cinco 
de  Mayo  (the  fifth  of  May,  1862),  in  which 
the  adherents  of  Juarez  overthrew  the 
French  and  the  malcontents  of  Mexico. 
The  hero  of  the  occasion  was  General 
Saragoza,  and  General  Porfirio  Diaz 
was  one  of  the  participants.  The  cele- 
bration of  this  event  is  attended  by  the 
principal  civil  and  military  officials  of  the 
nation  and  the  exercises,  including  a  great 
military  parade.are  always  very  splendid. 
The  city  is  illuminated  and  richly  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  banners  and  many 
devices  of  bunting,  combined  with  paint- 
ings, and  the  exhibition  of  military 
trophies. 

Following  close  upon  this  celebration 
last  May,  came  the  preliminaries  to  the 
general  election,  in  which  General  Diaz 
was  announced  for  re-election  to  the 
presidency.  The  candidature  of  the  pre- 
sident was  warmly  espoused  by  the 
administration  journals  and  as  hotly  op- 
posed by  the  opposition  organs.  It  is  a 
fact  that  perfect  liberty  of  the  press  and 
public  speech,  under  a  strict  libel  law, 
is  accorded  alike  to  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  government  in  Mexico.  The 
political  associations  are  at  liberty  to  ex- 
press their  preferences,  not  only  in  public 
meetings  and  in  the  papers,  but  by  de- 


monstrative processions  through  streets 
and  public  squares.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  write  the  students  of  the  university  had 
worked  up  in  their  debating  clubs  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  government, 
and  were  holding  many  public  meetings 
in  the  Alameda  and  Zocalo.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  they  were  secretly  encouraged, 
in  their  pronounced  sentiments  against 
Diaz  and  his  re-election,  by  the  president 
himself,  in  the  hope  that  the  demonstra- 
tion might  become  formidable  enough 
to  encourage  men  of  prominence,  in  the 
sUte  or  army,  having  a  real  grievance 
against  him,  to  take  an  open  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  What  the 
consequence  of  taking  such  a  position 
would  be  is  left  to  conjecture.  That  no 
one  declared  himself  only  increases  the 
interest  of  the  apprehension  that  more 
dead  patriots  might  have  been  added  to 
the  long  list  of  unsuccessful  revolu- 
tionists. 

The    students'    demonstrations,    how- 
ever, were  not  without  results.  The  press 
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correspondents  telegraphed  the  outside 
world  that  a  revolution  was  imminent. 
The  wires  were  kept  busy  making  and 
answering   inquiries.     What    really  hap- 
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pened  was  this:  On  Sunday  morning,  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  a  procession  of  students 
and  their  followers  paraded  the  A~rameda 
and  the  principal  streets. '   Banners,  with 
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mottoes  in  opposition  to  the  re  election 
of  Diaz,  were  carried,  a  band  played  at 
the  head  of  the  marching  crowds,  and 
quite  a  formidable  demonstration  was 
worked  up.  It  grew  so  large  that  the 
friends  of  the  president  resolved  on  hav- 
ing a  counter  demonstration,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  following  day.  It  was  an 
immense  procession,  the  bands  played 
patriotic  airs,  the  banners  bore  in  large 
letters  the  heroic  and  patriotic  deeds  of 
Diaz.  He  was  called  the  friend  of  Mex- 
ico; the  founder  of  industries;  the  em- 
ployer of  the  people;  and  the  marching 
crowds  sang  songs  in  his  honor. 

The  opposition  appeared  in  the  half- 
clad  peones,  as  reckless  and  daring  a 
rabble  as  was  ever  seen,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  procession  round  the 
Zocalo  a  collision  occurred,  pistols  were 
drawn  and  a  fight  began.  One  or  two  men 
were  killed,  and  several  seriously  wound- 
ed. The  crowds  were  ordered  to  disperse, 
and  a  detachment  of  mounted  police  car- 


ried out  the  order  to  clear  the  square  and 
streets.  But  when  night  came  the  peones,  a 
savage  looking  mob  numbering  thous- 
ands, filled  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
and  as  they  marched  along  some  of  the 
bolder  rioters  began  to  throw  lumps  of 
bread  at  well  known  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Ordinarily  this  would  result 
in  no  injury,  but  Mexican  bread  !  From 
bread  to  stones  was  but  a  step  and  soon 
looting  began;  shop  windows  were  brok- 
en and  a  general  alarm  was  sounded 
throughout  the  city.  Mounted  police  soon 
appeared  and  an  opening  was  made  down 
the  center  of  the  street, the  sides  of  which 
were  thronged  with  the  mob. 

I  was  standing  on  the  balcony  of  my 
room  in  the  Hotel  Iturbide  above  the 
surging,  howling  mob.  Presently  a  larger 
detachment  of  mounted  police  marched 
down  the  street.  The  mob  parted  to  let 
them  pass  but  closed  in  behind  them 
again.  This  was  repeated  twice,  when  a 
company  of  about  fifty  gend'armes  ap- 
peared coming  out  of  the  Alameda,  the 
order  was  given  to  advance,  first  on  a 
walk,  then  a  trot  and  as  they  passed  the 
hotel  they  were  on  the  galop.  How  the 
crowd  ran  !  How  they  hugged  close  to 
the  buildings  or  darted  into  the  doorways 
and  side  streets!  A  few  were  run  down, 
some  were  struck  by  the  sabres  of  the 
soldiers,  but  as  far  as  I  could  see  the 
greater  casualties  were  suffered  by  the 
latter.  The  pavement  of  the  street  of 
San  Francisco  before  the  Iturbide  is  as- 
phaltum.and  as  the  horses  came  to  a  galop 
just  there  a  good  many  of  them  slipped  and 
fell,  throwing  their  riders  upon  their  own 
weapons  into  the  street.  I  saw  one  poor 
fellow  topple  head  over  heels  under  his 
horse, hissword  run  through  his  own  thigh; 
his  freed  and  frightened  steed  going  pell 
mell  into  a  barber  shop.  A  close  shave 
that  for  man  and  beast !  Following  the 
troopers  a  squad  of  foot  policemen  came 
to  clear  the  sidewalks.  They  were  a 
determined  little  band,  bucthey  were  met 
by  a  determined  jeering  rabble. 

Just  under  my  window  they  came  to- 
gether. A  great  burly  ruffian  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  mob  backed  slowly  be- 
fore the  police,  but  as  the  crowd  he  led 
became  compact  behind  him  the  inevit- 
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able  collision  occurred .  So  far  the  only 
weapons  I  had  seen  were  swords  and 
clubs  and  stones  and  Mexican  bread,  but 
as  the  police  came  to  a  halt  a  word  of 
warning  was  uttered,  then  one  of  com- 
mand, and  then  I  heard  the  click  of  cock- 
ing revolvers  and  stepped  back  from  the 
balcony  into  my  room, closing  the  shutters. 
I  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  mob  and  the 
tread  of  their  retreating  feet  as  the  police 
leveled  their  pistols  and  resumed  their 
patrol.  When  they  reached  the  first 
corner  below  the  hotel    they   dispersed. 


One  shot  was  fired,  a  maimed  victim 
was  picked  up  and  the  rest  skulked  away 
for  the  night. 

The  following  day  every  shop  in  Mexico 
was  closed  and  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety 
was  felt  by  the  people.  A  patrol  of 
mounted  police  paraded  the  streets  all 
day,  and  so  thorough  were  the  precau- 
tions taken  that  the  expected  recurrence 
of  mob  riotings  in  the  evening  were  not 
realized.  And  that  was  the  end  of  one 
more  "Mexican  revolution." 

Junius  /■'.   Wells. 
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The  Holy  Scriptures  furnish  the  only 
authentic  history  of  the  world  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  comparatively  recent 
times.  Profane  history  dates  back  only 
a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  even  then  is  so  mixed  with  tradition 
and  superstition  as  to  render  it  in  many 
instances  very  unsatisfactory  and  unreli- 
able. Therefore  for  his  first  knowledge 
of  the  earth  and  mankind,  man  must  rely 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the  history  there 
contained  is  very  fragmentary  and  in- 
complete. Recent  revelations,  however, 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  have 
thrown  more  light  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
able us  with  confidence  to  determine  the 
most  important  events  in  the  creation  and 
history  of  our  earth. 


We  are  told  that  it  is  the  work  and 
the  glory  of  God  to  bring  about  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  lives  of  man,  and 
that  for  this  was  the  earth  created,  that 
bodies  celestial  may  inherit  it  forever. 

The  Lord  showed  unto  Abraham  the 
intelligences  that  were  created  before  the 
world  was,  and  told  him  that  in  the  divine 
councils  of  the  Gods  it  was  decreed  to 
make  an  earth  where  these  spirits  might 
be  proved,  if  they  would  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  that  those  who 
keep  their  first  estate  might  be  added 
upon  forever. 

In  that  council  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  chosen  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  to  bring  back  again  those  who 
would  render  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
salvation;     and    Lucifer    be'ng   rejected 
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kept  not  his  first  estate,  and  drew  after 
him  a  third  part  of  heaven's  hosts.  Being 
cast  out  with  his  followers  and—being 
themselves  miserable,  they  sought  the 
misery  of  all  God's  creatures.  They 
have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  leading  mankind  to  forget 
that  God  rules  and  will  rule  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has 
gone  out  into  the  world,  that  makes  men 
consider  it  treasonable  to  maintain  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  will  yet  be  estab- 
lished, and  Christ  come  to  reign  with  His 
Saints. 

From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  the 
earth  was  created  for  man's  eternal  home, 
that  those  who  would  abide  a  celestial 
law  might  inherit  it  forever.  We  also 
learn  that  our  father  Adam  was  in  due 
time  with  mother  Eve  placed  upon  the 
earth  and  given  dominion  over  it. 

There  has  been  much  conjecture  in  the 
world  as  to  where  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  located,  and  many  theories  and 
fancied  proofs  advanced  to  fix  it  in  Asia. 
But  God  has  made  known  in  our  day 
that  it  was  on  the  American  Continent, 
and  has  furthermore  revealed  that  this 
is  where  the  Ancient  of  Days,  Michael  or 
Adam,  shall  sit  to  judge  the  world  when 
the  books  shall  be  opened. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  nor  does  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  to  give 
details  respecting  any  portion  of  the 
world's  history.  The  intention  is  to  give 
merely  an  outline  of  some  of  the  more 
salient  points  of  history,  as  study  and  re- 
search have  presented  them  to  the  writer. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  our  first  par- 
ents fulfilled  the  first  great  command  to 
"multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  They 
had  many  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom 
Cain  and  Abel  were  not  the  first,  as  we 
learn  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  There 
we  are  told  that  Cain  married  his 
brother's  daughter.  The  children  of 
Adam  branched  off  in  colonies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  land.  It  is  said  that 
Cain  and  his  brethren,  many  of  them, 
dwelt  in  the  Land  of  Nod.  Angels  were 
sent  to  declare  the  Gospel  to  Adam's 
posterity;  but  Satan  succeeded  in  leading 
many  astray  that  they  kept  not  the  com- 
mandments of  God. 


Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  just  prior  to  his  death,  he 
called  his  righteous  posterity  together  in 
the  valley  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman,  which 
Joseph  Smith  declares  by  revelation  is  on 
the  Grand  River,  a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri, in  northern  Missouri.  Here  Adam 
blessed  them.  Among  the  goodly 
throng  were  the  patriarchs  Seth,  Enos, 
Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch  and 
Methuselah,  who  were  ordained  by 
Adam.  They  arose  up  and  blest  Adam, 
and  called  him  Michael  the  Prince,  the 
Archangel.  The  Lord  also  blessed  him 
and  said  He  had  set  him  to  be  the  head, 
a  multitude  of  nations  should  come  of 
him,  and  he  should  be  a  prince  over 
them  forever. 

There,  Adam  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  declared  what  should  befall 
his  posterity  to  the  latest  time.  These 
prophecies  are  contained  in  the  book  of 
Enoch  and  are  yet  to  be  revealed. 

From  the  sacred  writings  we  learn  that 
the  children  of  Adam  were  dwelling  in 
the  land  of  promise,  and  that  there  were 
many  who  took  no  part  in  this  glorious 
gathering.  Even  previous  to  this  time 
Enoch  had  been  commanded  to  prophesy 
among  them  and  to  call  them  to  repent- 
ance. The  Lord  said  to  him:  "I  am 
angry  with  this  people,  for  their  hearts 
have  waxed  hard,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
and  heavy;  and  their  eyes  cannot  see 
afar  off:  and  for  these  many  generations, 
even  since  the  day  that  I  created  them, 
have  they  gone  astray  and  denied  me, 
and  have  sought  their  own  counsel  in  the 
dark:  and  have  not  kept  the  command- 
ments which  I  gave  to  their  father 
Adam."  Enoch  went  forth  declaring 
God's  word  from  the  "hill  tops  and  high 
places"  to  multitudes  who  had  gathered, 
nuny  from  mere  curiosity,  saying  "a 
wild  man"  had  come  among  them. 

In  his  prophecy  Enoch  speaks  of  many 
peoples  who  dwelt  in  many  parts  of  the 
land,  showing  that  Adam's  posterity  had 
become  numerous.  So  great  was  his 
faith,  that  mountains  fled,  and  rivers 
changed  their  course  at  his  command. 
He  led  the  people  of  God  and  establish- 
ed a  city  called  Zion  which  God  in  due 
time  took  to  Himself. 
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A  curse  went  out  against  those  who 
fought  against  God's  people,  and  war 
and  bloodshed  were  poured  out  on  them. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  earth  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  wicked  portion  of  the  children  of 
men  went  on  increasing  in  wickedness, 
until  they  were  ripe  for  destruction,  not- 
withstanding that  God  sent  "preachers  of 
righteousness  among  them.  Noah,  the 
great  grandson  of  Enoch,  through 
Methuselah,  preached  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  being  rejected  entirely 
by  all  except  his  own  family. 

By  command  and  direction  of  God  he 
built  an  ark,  wherein  he  and  his  family 
might  be  saved  from  the  flood,  which 
was  to  sweep  the  earth;  for  God  "looked 
on  the  earth  and  it  was  corrupted  and 
full  of  violence."  He  said  to  Noah,  "The 
end  of  all  flesh  is  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  full  of  violence  through  them 
and  I  will  destroy  them." 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life,  the 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  year  of 
the  world,  Noah,  his  sons  and  their 
wives,  with  the  animals,  entered  the  ark, 
and  were  shut  in  by  the  Lord,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  floods  came  and  con- 
tinued till  the  earth  was  overwhelmed, 
and  all  animal  life  upon  it  destroyed. 

When  they  came  out  after  the  water 
subsided  and  the  ark  rested  on  Mt. 
Ararat,  God  blessed  them,  gave  them 
dominion  and  commanded  them  to  "be 
fruitful,  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,"  repeating  the  same  command 
given  to  our  first  parents. 

After  giving  the  generations  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  and  naming  some  cities 
and  nations  founded  by  them,  the  sacred 
historian  says:  "These  are  the  families 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their  genera- 
tions, in  their  nations:  and  by  these  were 


the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the 
flood."  This  general  dispersion,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  They  were  of  one  tongue,  and 
seemed  to  be  journeying  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  where  they  thought  to  build  a 
tower,  whose  top  might  reach  to  heaven, 
to  make  a  name,  lest  they  should  be 
scattered  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
Their  very  course  caused  the  dispersion 
th^y  dreaded.  The  sacred  record  says: 
"And  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  Even  America,  the  promised 
land,  received  its  colony,  from  whom 
sprang  a  mighty  and  a  numerous  nation, 
whose  history  and  civilization,  however, 
we  cannot  pause  to  consider.  Their 
monuments  still  remain  to  attest  their 
greatness  and  to  rival  the  monuments  of 
the  old  world. 

In  the  western  part  of  Asia  many 
nations  or  tribes  were  formed.  The 
divine  historian  speaks  of  the  battle  of 
four  kings  (among  them  the  king  of  Elam 
or  Persia)  against  five  in  the  plains  of  the 
Salt  Sea,  and  of  the  carrying  away  of  Lot 
from  Sodom  by  them.  Abraham  him- 
self seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
following,  for  the  record  says  he  gathered 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  trained 
servants  of  his  house,  pursued  and  routed 
the  victorous  kings,  bringing  back  Lot 
and  the  spoil  taken. 

From  the  fact  of  the  many  peoples 
mentioned  in  that  land,  none  of  them 
could  have  been  very  numerous,  for  the 
account  is  laid  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  century  after  the  flood,  and  Noah's 
posterity  in  that  time  could  not  have 
been  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  many 
great  nations. 

.Vii/a    11  ai/ia. 
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Yes,  I  was  once  a  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal 
for  Utah,  and  as  you  have  so  respectfully 
asked  for  my  story  you  shall  hear  it ;  but 
if  it  is  published,  lor  obvious  reasons 
names    must   be  changed,    so   that    the 


originals  shall  be  hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  '87  I  was  returning 
through  a  range  of  the  Wasatch  from  a 
raid  I  had  made  in  company  with  some 
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of  my  fellow  deputies  in  which  we  had 
been  unusually  successful  and  as  my 
companions  had  gone  off  to  court  with 
our  booty,  (a  batch  of  Edmunds  Tucker 
offenders)  I  was  alone. 

In  spite  of  our  late  success,  my  reflec- 
tions as  I  urged  my  already  tired  horse 
along  the  canyon  road,  were  not  of  the 
most  pleasant  character.  Shall  I  confess 
that  counteracting  the  small  amount  of 
satisfaction  afforded  by  binding  the  limbs 
of  those  whom  I  hated,  while  their  belief 
remained  free,  were  visions  of  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  Mormon  girl  who  lived 
in  P — ,  the  town  which  was  the  objective 
point  of  my  present  trip  and  where  I  had 
lately  made  my  headquarters.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  so  it  was.  The  bare  fact 
that  she  was  a  Mormon  by  faith  and 
rearing  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  in 
my  state  of  mind  to  have  made  me  hate 
her  Not  so !  At  my  first  glimpse  of 
those  wondrous  brown  eyes,  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  spirit,  all  my  creed  objections 
vanished.  In  vain  I  called  myself  a  fool. 
In  vain  I  strove  to  turn  my  thoughts  on 
other  and  more  pretentious  dames  who 
had  courted  my  favor.  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  banish  her  image.  But  an 
almost;  impassable  gulf  separated  me 
from  her,  and  during  my  lonely  ride 
through  the  mountains  I  thought  bitterly 
of  the  probability  of  her  marrying  some 
Mormon  youth  who  would  never  be  a 
companion  to  the  bright  intellect  that  I 
was  sure  found  expression  through  the 
eyes  that  haunted  me.  Buried  in  these 
reflections  I  did  not  notice  that  I  had 
taken  the  wrong  road  at  the  forks  of  the 
canyon  until  I  had  gone  some  miles  out 
of  my  way.  The  consequent  loss  of  time, 
together  with  the  condition  of  my  horse 
belated  me  so  much  that  I  did  not 
reach  the  house  where  I  always  stayed 
while  in  P — ,  until  one  or  two  oclock  in 
the  morning. 

I  rode  straight  to  the  stable,  put  my 
horse  inside,  (I  was  a  privileged  character, 
as  it  was  the  house  of  an  apostate  Mor- 
mon) and  then  knocked  loudly  at  the 
ront  door  of  the  house  for  admittance. 
To  my  repeated  endeavors  to  arouse 
some  one  I  could  get  no  response.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  family  had  all 


gone  over  to  a  neighboring  town  on  a 
two  days'  visit  and  not  expecting  me,  had 
made  no  provision  for  my  coming. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  Tired  and 
hungry  as  I  was,  I  was  obliged  to 
throw  myself  down  on  the  porch  for  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  for  there  naturally  was 
very  little  love  for  a  deputy  marshal 
among  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  town. 
I  was  soon  asleep,  however.and  itseemed 
only  a  few  minutes  till  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  the  sun  peeping  over  the  snow- 
clad  Wasatch.  I  was  ravenously  hungry 
and  as  the  morning  breeze  seemed  to 
come  wafting  the  odors  of  a  nice  warm 
breakfast  from  a  two-story  house  across 
the  street,  I  determined  to  try  there  first. 
As  I  stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk  I  met 
one  of  our  paid  spotters,  who  on  seeing 
me  drew  me  aside  to  tell  me,  —  horror  of 
horrors  —  that  there  was  some  suspicion 
that  Ellen  Burton,  the  girl  whose  image 
I  had  carried  in  my  heart  lor  a  month, 
was  about  to  marry  Alfred  Rutland,  my 
informer's  uncle,  as  his  second  wife,  and 
that  she  was  even  now  staying  at  his 
house  across  the  street,  the  very  one  to 
which  I  was  directing  my  steps  in  search 
of  breakfast.  Almost  dazed,  I  still  me- 
chanically offered  him  the  customary 
coin,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  refused, 
which  was  seldom  done  in  those  days 
unless  an  informer  was  gratifying  some 
spite  by  thus  carrying  news.  In  spite  of 
the  bitter  indignation  that  now  filled  my 
breast  toward  the  owner  of  the  house 
across  the  way,  I  put  on  a  lamb-like 
front,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  by  Ellen  herself.  On  hearing 
my  petition  for  breakfast  she  in  the  sweet- 
est of  voices  at  once  invited  me  in, 
explaining  that  as  "Sister"  Rutland 
was  indisposed,  she  would  herself  play 
the  part  of  both  hostess  and  servant 
girl. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  had  a  respect- 
able breakfast  ready,  and — was  it  mere 
politeness? — sat  down  a  little  to  my  left 
and  in  front  of  me  while  I  ate  it. 

I  was  so  full  of  the  one  subject  that  I 
felt  that  I  must  broach  it. 

"You  are  a  Mormon,  are  you  not  Miss 
Burton?"  I  asked  by  way  of  opening  the 
subject. 
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"I  try  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint,  sir,"  she 
replied. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  believe  in  poly- 
gamy?" was  my  next,  awkwardly  asked. 

"That  depends  upon  who  is  to  practice 
it,"  she  said.  "If  it  were  some  low-lived 
scoundrel  without  honor  enough  to  be 
faithful  to  one  wife,  I  should  think  it 
highly  improper  for  him  to  be  blessed 
with  two." 

This  goaded  me  almost  to  frenzy. 

'Would  you,  could  you,  throw  yourself 
away  by  becoming  the  concubine  of  Al- 
fred Rutland?"  spoken  slowly  and  with 
emphasis. 

Her  brown  eyes  opened  wide  at  this. 
"If  Alfred  Rutland  should  ask  me  to  be 
an  honored  wife  to  him,  be  it  first,  second 
or  third,  knowing  him  as  I  do  to  be  good, 
and  pure,  and  noble,  I  should  feel  honor- 
ed by  it.  But  sir,  please  remember  that 
you  are  the  guest  of  the  gentleman  you 
seem  to  despise;  for  it  is  his  express  order 
to  his  family  and  servants  never  to  turn  a 
hungry  person  away  from  his  door  Also 
as  you  have  finished  your  breakfast,  sup- 
pose you  retire,  unless  you  have  further 
business." 

This  brought  me  somewhat  to  my  sen- 
ses. "I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  offended, 
miss;  but  permit  me  to  say  before  going, 
that  I  hope  before  long  that  the  law,  if 
nothing  else,  will  cure  you  Mormons  of 
your  fanaticism." 

She  bowed  me  out  with  the  air  of  an  of- 
fended goddess,  and  I,  what  could  I  do, 
but  seek  out  all  our  spies  in  town  and  in- 
struct them  to  keep  a  strict  watch,  and 
report  at  once  if  anything  that  looked 
suspicious  happened  at  Rutland's.  With- 
in a  week  the  spies  reported  that  Mr. 
Rutland  and  Ellen  were  both  absent  from 
home,  and  likely  were  gone  to  be  mar- 
ried; but  whether  north,  or  south,  no  one 
could  tell.  I  flew  to  the  railroad  station 
and  eagerly  enquired  in  hopes  to  follow 
them,  and  put  a  stop  to  it  if  possible,  but 
no  trace  of  them  could  I  find;  and,  in 
agony  of  suspense,  I  waited.  Three  days 
after  I  received  a  private  telegram  from  a 
spotter  near  a  certain  house  saying  that 
Rutland  and  a  young  lady  had  entered 
it  together;  that  the  same  afternoon  the 
young  lady  had  departed  for  her  home  and 


that  Mr.  Rutland  would  follow  in  a  few 
days. 

I  made  the  necessary  arrangements  lor 
knowing  the  exact  hour  of  his  arrival  and 
for  watching  him  thereafter,  so  that  when 
he  came  I  knew  just  how  to  catch  him. 

For  a  few  days  after  his  return  my  idol 
stayed  away  from  him;  but  after  a  time 
they  became  more  confident  that  they 
were  not  watched,  and  I  had  the  dissatis- 
faction of  knowing  one  day  that  they 
were  together  at  his  house.  I  swore  then 
that  he  should  never  have  the  chance  to 
defile  that  queenly  creature  while  I  lived, 
and  that  alternoon,  while  he  happened  to 
be  out  on  the  street  I  arrested  him,  and 
took  him  away  to  court,  in  a  town  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  away.  There  I 
threw  him  in  jail  pending  his  preliminary 
examination,  which  I  managed  to  defer 
for  some  few  days. 

When  this  took  place,  the  commissioner 
found  fault  with  me  for  not  arresting  the 
young  lady  as  a  witness,  but  in  spite 
of  herabsence  he  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  enough  evidence  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  Rutland  ought  to  be  bound  over 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  But 
to  be  released  on  bail  was  not  what  I 
wanted  for  my  prisoner,  and  I  tried  hard 
to  prevail  on  the  commissioner  to  com- 
mit him,  and  refuse  bail,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  the  commissioner  had  some 
inkling  of  the  reason  why  I  had  not  arrest- 
ed the  principal  witness,  and  felt  that  the 
only  way  to  cure  me  was  to  allow  my  idol 
to  be  shattered;  at  any  rate,  whatever  his 
reason,  for  once  I  was  refused  my  request 
and  Mr.  Rutland  was  set  at  liberty  after 
furnishing  a  large  amount  of  bail.  In 
agony  of  chagrin  and  vexation,  I  cast 
about  for  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  better  than  re-ar- 
resting him,  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrived,  on  the  additional  charge  of  un- 
lawful cohabitation. 

I  spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at  P 

in  advance  of  Mr.  Rutland,  and  by  even- 
ing had  completed  my  arrangements  to 
arrest  him  when  I  should  obtain  sufficient 
evidence.  Shortly  after  nightfall  I,  with 
my  aids,  was  in  Rutland's  garden  in  wait- 
ing, and  brfore  bedtime.had  learned  from 
Mr.     Rutland's    nephew,    already    men- 
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tioned,  the  exact  room  where  Miss  Bur- 
ton always  slept. 

I  raised  a  light  ladder,  providedTor  the 
purpose,  to  the  window,  and  with  my 
glazier's  point  cut  out  a  small  piece  of 
the  pane.  Then  by  means  of  a  penknife 
I  soon  had  a  hole  through  the  blind,  and 
with  a  short  stick  cautiously  moved  aside 
the  curtains. 

Yes,  she  was  there,  but  alone,  sitting  with 
her  back  toward  me  looking  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire,  perhaps  taking  a  retrospect  of 
her  girlhood  days,  now  ended,  or  trying 
to  conjecture  what  would  be  her  futuce. 
Her  thoughts  were  pleasant,  for,  in  the 
mirror  opposite,  I  could  see  the  delicate- 
ly chiseled  lips,  now  and  anon,  wreathe 
into  pleasant  smiles.  Although  I  loved 
then  as  ever,  loved  her  with  the  purest 
love  of  which  my  nature  was  ever  cap- 
able, each  of  those  smiles  was  like  a 
dagger's  point  to  my  raging  soul;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  as  I 
saw  Mr.  Rutland  enter  and  take  a  seat 
beside  her,  his  face  beaming  with  tender- 
ness, while  she  looked  confidingly  into 
his  eyes,  to  read  there  the  purest  of  affec- 
tions. I  felt  as  if  Satan  had  grasped 
my  heart,  and  with  both  hands  was 
squeezing  out  all  the  good  there  ever 
was  in  it. 

They  sat  there  conversing  in  low  tones, 
and  I  can  now  remember  that  even  then 
I  was  sensible  that  every  sentiment  they 
uttered  was  of  the  most  exalted  charac- 
ter, though  I  had  schooled  myself  to 
believe  that  nothing  praiseworthy  could 
ever  come  from  the  lips  of  a  polygamist. 

As  the  conversation  lasted,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  hours,  it  seemed  an 
age  to  me  out  there  in  the  cold;  and  I 
could  feel  from  the  trembling  of  the  lad- 
der that  my  aid  leaning  against  it  below 
was  also  shivering.  At  last  he  arose  and 
remarked  that  it  was  very  late,  and  that 
they  must  not  let  happiness  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  necessary  sleep,  and  be- 
hold, they  were  kneeling  together,  im- 
ploring the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon 
them  and  theirs  during  the  time  they 
should  live  together  here  on  earth.  But 
it  needed  more  than  a  prayer  to  soften 
my  stony  heart  then,  and  yet  when  he 
considerately  left  the  room  while  she  dis- 


robed, wretch  as  I  was,  I  still  had  honor 
and  manhood  enough  left  to  turn  away 
from  the  window  till  I  heard  the  door  open 
again  on  his  return.  Signaling  to  my 
posse  to  be  ready  I  called  another  wit- 
ness up  the  ladder,  waited  only  for  him 
to  get  into  bed,  and  then  seeming  to 
fairly  fly,  I  ran  to  and  burst  in  the  front 
door.  Quick  as  I  was,  he  met  me  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  prepared  to  resist,  but 
on  seeing  who  I  was  made  no  resistance. 
I  crowded  past  him  to  calm  her  fears, 
exclaiming:  "Lady,  I  come  in  the  name 
of  the  law  to  prevent  this  wretch  from 
causing  your  downfall.  Be  not  afraid, 
you  shall  suffer  no  bodily  harm."  She 
heeded  me  not,  though  she  started  at  the 
sound  of  an  oath  from  one  of  my  men  on 
the  stairs;  but  flew  past  me,  looking  very 
like  my  ideas  of  an  angel,  in  her  night- 
dress, her  whole  attention  absorbed  in 
something  she  seemed  to  expect  from  the 
door  of  a  room  farther  along  on  the  land- 
ing. She  was  not  deceived.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  emaciated  form  of  a 
lady,  that  came  from  it,  was  prevented 
from  falling  at  sight  of  us  by  her  arms. 

"Be  strong,"  Miss  Burton  exclaimed, 
"don't  let  them  know  they  wound  you 
so  much  by  taking  him  away."  The 
words  were  well  chosen,  but  their  effect 
died  away  again  on  seeing  her  husband 
(tor  it  was  Mrs.  Rutland)  with  those  fet- 
ters on  his  wrist. 

"O,  my  husband!"  she  moaned;  "hand- 
cuffed like  a  common  criminal,  and  he 
the  noblest  of  men!" 

"O,  Agnes,"  entreated  Miss  Burton, 
"think  of  your  babe  so  young,  and  you 
in  your  night-clothes  standing  in  this 
draught.  They  can  do  no  worse  with 
him,  for  the  present,  than  they  have  al- 
ready done.  Let  us  leave  him  to  be 
watched  over  by  an  Omnipotent  Father, 
and  let  me  help  you  back  to  bed."  So 
saying,  partly  lifting  her,  with  her  arm 
around  her  waist,  she  gently  led  her  into 
her  room,  and  even  after  the  door  closed 
behind  them,  I  stood  looking  after  them 
like  one  in  a  dream,  till  roused  by  one  of 
my  men. 

Their  manifest  devotion  to  each  other, 
however,  abated  not  one  particle  of  my 
hatred  towards  Rutland,  and  with  taunts 
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by  the  way,  I  carried  him  off  again  to 
jail.  He  had  his  hearing  on  the  new 
charge  next  day,  but  again  I  was  balked, 
for  he  was  again  admitted  to  bail.  Then 
the  devil  I  had  been  cherishing  within 
me  triumphed,  and   my   rage  knew   no 

bounds.      I   posted   back   to  P ,  and 

awaited  a  favorable  opportunity. 

It  soon  came,  for,  thinking  he  was  al- 
ready as  deep  in  the  toils  as  he  could 
get,  he  did  not  try  to  keep  away  from  the 
young  lady.  With  malice  in  my  heart,  I 
obtained  the  requisite  testimony,  (not 
much  was  needed  in  those  days,  merely 
his  presence  in  her  house),  and  then,  in 
order  to  shield  myself  in  what  would  fol- 
low, swore  out  a  warrant  before  an  offi- 
cial, and  with  rifle  in  hand,  watched  for 
his  appearance  on  the  street. 

That  very  afternoon  I  caught  sight  of 
him  crossing  down  the  street  on  horse- 
back, in  company  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  chatting  gaily.  I  secreted  myself 
behind  a  stone  wall  in  front  of  the  afore- 
said apostate's  house,  and  waiting  till  his 
back  was  toward  me,  stood  up  and  com- 
manded him  to  halt.  Then,  without 
giving  him  time  to  halt,  I  fired,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse.  The  parallel  to  this 
may  be  found  in  the  notorious  killing  of 
Dalton,  in  Parowan,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  suppose  such  an  idea 
had  entered  my  mind.  Very  different, 
however,  were  my  sensations,  from  those 
apparently  entertained  by  young  Dalton's 
slayer,  as  I  thought  I  saw  my  victim  roll 
from  side  to  side  in  his  death  throes,  and 
I  could  hardly  articulate  the  "Why  didn't 
you  stop  when  I  called  halt,"  necessary 
to  screen  myself. 

Never  shall  I  forget  while  life  shall 
last,  the  terrible  agony  of  remorse  that 
seized  me  when  in  that  dream  I  seemed 
to  fully  sense  that  I  was  a  murderer!  And 
a  thousand  times  intensified  was  it,  when 
I  seemed  to  see  his  wife  with  streaming 
eyes,  kneel  over  his  body,  and  then  raise 
those  eyes  and  fix  them  on  me  in  the 
deepest  reproach.  O  may  heaven  deliver 
me  from  ever  again  feeling  the  mental 
agony  of  that  moment,  unless,  mayhap,  I 
shall  ever  be  again  on  the  way  to  con- 
demnation, and  shall  need  again  a  fore- 
taste ot  the  tortures  of  the  condemned  to 


set  me  right;  then,  and  only  then,  let  me 
feel  it. 

In  the  act  of  casting  myself  on  the 
ground  and  praying — yes,  praying  pit- 
eously  for  death  and  mercy,  I  awoke 
from  the  torments  of  hell,  to  find  myself 
still,  thank  God,  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
the  innocent;  to  see  the  picture  of  my 
crime  fade  away,  and  find  myself  on  the 
porch  of  the  apostate's  house  afore-men- 
tioned. A  cold  sweat  stood  on  my  brow, 
and  I  was  trembling  with  weakness. 

No  sunrise  ever  seemed  half  'so  beauti- 
ful to  me  as  that  which  indeed  I  beheld, 
as  I  sat  thinking  over  the  events  of  my 
dream,  filled  with  anew-found  delight,  an 
ecstacy  of  pleasure  in  my  own  innocence. 
I  felt  humbled  by  the  discovery  of  my 
own  weakness.  I  felt  that  the  people  I 
had  so  long  despised  were  my  super- 
iors, for  they  never  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  all-consuming  selfishness 
as  my  dream  had  shown  me  I  was  possess- 
ed of.  Yet  all  other  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  necessarily  swallowed  up  in  the 
pleasure  of  returning  hope,  for  no  one 
can  fully  enjoy  any  pleasure  until  they 
have  been  deprived  of  it.  O  the  blessing 
of  innocence! 

At  length  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  hun- 
ger succeeded  in  making  themselves  felt. 
What  unseen  influence  together  with  curi- 
osity impelled  me  toward  that  house 
across  the  street  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
my  want?  Imagine  my  astonishment  at 
meeting,  as  I  stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
the  very  identical  spotter  I  had  dreamed 
of,  and  at  hearing  the  same  tale  of  prob- 
able guilt  in  substantially  the  same  words 
which  had  surprised  and  shocked  me  in 
my  dream.  But  in  spite  of  the  astonish- 
ment I  felt,  I  sensed  anew  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  spotters  in  general;  and  this 
one,  in  particular,  inspired  me  with  actual 
disgust.  Why  had  I  never  before  realized 
what  a  low  business  was  that  of  informer 
against  a  people  who  believed  they  were 
doing  right?  Was  it  curiosity  to  see  how 
far  I  had  been  warned  in  my  dream,  that 
made  me  offer  him  his  fee,  and  after  his 
refusal  of  the  same,  that  prompted  my 
further  action  in  accordance  with  those  of 
my  dream?  Curiosity  it  may  have  been; 
at  any  rate    I   went  across  the  street  and 
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knocked  at  Rutland's,  and  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Miss  Burton  opened  the 
door.  I  made  my  want  known  in~3s  near 
the  words  I  had  dreamed,  as  I  could  re- 
member, was  informed  that  Mrs.  Rutland 
was  indisposed  as  before,  and  when  the 
food  was  ready  she  sat  down  a  little  to  my 
left  and  in  front.  I  ventured  a  little  further: 

"You  are  a  Mormon  are  you  not,  Miss 
Burton?" 

How  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  her  reply 
that  in  her  "feeble  way"  she  "tried  to  be 
a  Latter-day  Saint."  I  felt  I  had  gone  far 
enough.  All  my  pride  was  vanished.  All 
my  horror  at  the  end  I  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching, returned.  I  fell  on  my  knees 
before  her  and  incoherently  exclaimed, 
"Save  me,  save  me,  from  myself!  I  have 
tasted  the  tortures  of  hell!  Teach  me  to 
be  like  you."  In  my  agitation,  I  did  not 
hear  the  door  open  behind  me  to  admit 
some  one;  and  mistaking  her  surprise  for 
doubt  as  to  my  sincerity,  I  further  pled, 
"Grant  me  time  to  prove  my  sincerity — I 
will  be  faithful  forever."  I  was  surprised 
to  see  her  raise  her  hands  as  if  to  avert 
some  impending  calamity,  but  before  I 
could  turn  toward  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  her  agitation,  I  was  struck  from  be- 
hind and  knew  no  more. 

On  my  return  to  consciousness  my  first 
sensation  was  one  of  dreamy  repose 
disturbed  only  by  a  pair  of  soft  white 
hands  chafing  my  own,  and  a  liquid 
being  forced  through  my  lips  and  teeth, 
while  the  fumes  of  camphor  and  ammonia 
floated  around.  My  next  was  that  of  a 
dizzy  pain  in  my  head  which  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  the  victim  of  some  great 
calamity.  I  essayed  to  rise  but  gentle 
hands  restrained  me,  and  I  recognized  a 
local  doctor's  voice  urging  me  to  remain 
quiet  until  I  should  "get  better."  After 
calmly  endeavoring  to  collect  my  scat- 
tered senses  I  was  soon  able  to  assure 
myselt  that  those  soft  white  hands  that 
trembled  so  violently  while  they  indus- 
triously chafed  my  own,  belonged  to  none 
other  than  Miss  Burton  herself,  and  that 
she  was  sobbing  violently.  Shall  I  con- 
fers that  the  multitude  of  confused  ideas 
chasing  each  other  through  my  brain, 
immediately  crystalized  around  a  hope 
that  sprang  into  being  within  me  ;    that 


Miss  Burton  was  sobbing  through  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  some  misfortune  I  had 
suffered  ;  and  that  the  thought  was  such 
bliss  to  me  that  I  began  to  thank  my 
lucky  stars  for  a  misfortune  ?  Well 
perhaps  others  have  felt  the  "tender 
passion"  too. 

I  therefore  relapsed  into  meek  resigna- 
tion to  the  many  ministrations  and  atten- 
tions that  were  being  showered  upon  me, 
and  such  whispers  as  "concussion  of  the 
brain,"  "badly stunned, "etc., had noother 
effect  on  me  than  to  make  me  wonder 
how  it  all  came  about  All  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  my  self-complacency,  crowd- 
ed with  ten-fold  distinctness  the  memory 
of  my  guilt  in  my  dream  ;  and  alm<  st 
springing  irom  the  bed,  the  word 
"Murderer!  "  escaped  my  lips. 

"No,  not  yet,  thank  God,  "  a  sweet 
voice  faltered  at  my  side  and  I  felt  as  if 
an  angel  had  been  sent  to  give  me  abso- 
lution, as  I  beheld  her  eyes  swimming 
with  tears,  and  heard  the  world  of  thank- 
fulness in  her  voice  as 'she  said  it.  "Please 
do  lie  still  until  you  are  better,"  she 
sobbed,  and  after  such  an  entreaty  how 
could  I  refuse.  In  a  few  moments  Miss 
Burton  continued  :  "He  is  good  and  pure 
and  noble,  and  would  not  for  the  world 
do  anything  wrong  except  in  a  moment 
of  angry  haste." 

I  know  not  how  my  insufferable  self- 
esteem  could  have  made  me  think  she 
referred  to  me  as  she  spoke,  but  I  lay 
thinking  it  over.  Was  there  anything 
good,  or  pure,  or  noble,  about  me  ? 
Conscience,  newly  awakened  by  my 
dream,  flung  a  negative  in  the  face  of  my 
self-esteem  with  such  force  that  1  ex- 
claimed aloud:  "No,  there  can  be  nothing 
good  or  pure  or  noble  about  anyone  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  actions,  even  in  a 
dream,  and  on  such  both  pity  and 
sympathy  are  wasted." 

Again  Miss  Burton's  sorrowful  voice 
made  answer:  "None  except  those  who 
have  been  led  to  commit  such  an  act, 
can  tell  the  wrongs  and  bitterness  of  heart 
that  paved  the  way  to  it,  or  testify  to  the 
healing  virtues  of  genuine  repentance 
therefor,  and  we  may  not  withhold  either 
pity  or  sympathy  until  we  are  able  to 
judge  both?  Blessed  are  the  merciful  for 
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they  shall  obtain  mercy,  our  Great 
Teacher  said."  The  tone  of  entreaty  in 
which  this  was  uttered  caused  me  to  re- 
main silent,  and  besides  it  contained  food 
for  reflection.  Was  there  not  need  tor 
repentance  in  me  ? 

I  had  gradually  become  aware  that  the 
doctor  was  dressing  a  wound  on  my 
head,  and  1  could  now  remember  some 
of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
my  loss  of  consciousness.  But  as  the 
doctor  was  giving  directions  for  taking 
care  of  me  I  asked  no  questions.  I 
heard  him  say  I  must  have  absolute  rest 
and  quiet,  and  good  nursing,  and  with 
such  I  would  recover.  This  seemed  to 
remove  a  load  from  the  mind  of  Miss 
Burton,  for  she  dried  her  tears  and  soon 
commenced  putting  the  room  in  order. 
As  the  doctor  turned  to  go  he  said  some- 
thing about  getting  a  nufse  for  me,  when 
Miss  Burton  declared  she  should  herself 
be  my  nurse. 

"You!  Sister  Burton,"  he  said  sur- 
prised, "after  what  has  happened? 

'I  feel  under  obligation  to  do  so,"  she 
replied.     And  so  they  arranged  it. 

She,  the  idol  of  my  heart,  was  to  be 
my  nurse,  and  watch  over  my  recovery! 
But  why  should  she  take  so  much  interest 
in  me,  a  Gentile,  and  a  comparative 
stranger?  I  could  not  understand  it. 
Again  my  self-esteem  came  to  the  rescue. 
Her  emotion,  her  evident  anxiety  for  my 
recovery,  must  mean  something. 

When  all  the  rest  had  gone  away, 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  spoke  to  her. 
"Will  you  please  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened, Miss  Burton;  the  accident  I 
mean." 

'The  doctor  says  you  must  not  trouble 
yourself  about  anything,"  she  answered; 
"when  you  are  better  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Till  then  you  must  talk  as  little 
as  possible  " 

And  so  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself. 
I  think  no  one  ever  took  such  good  care 
of  me  as  she  did  for  the  next  three  days. 
Mind  you,  I  never  knew  a  mother's  care. 
But  she  treated  me,  as  far  as  fresh  air  and 
food  are  concerned,  as  if  I  were  a  verit- 
able bahy,  and  a  very  delicate  one  too. 
I  got  well  astonishingly  fast,  too,  I  think, 
though  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  well,  for 


fear  of  losing  my  nurse  and   the  good 
treatment  I  was  receiving. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  doctor  had 
gone,  I  chose  a  favorable  opportunity 
and  asked  to  have  a  talk  with  her.  "I 
think  I  am  well  enough  to  t  ilk  now,"  I 
said.  "Don't  you  think  you  could  tell 
me  about  it  now?"  She  seemed  to  have 
been  expecting  it. 

"1  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions first,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  at 
a  respectful  distance,  "Why  did  you  act 
so  strangely  before  my — before  the 
accident?" 

I  was  embarrassed.  How  could  I  ex- 
plain it  all  ? 

"I  will  promise  to  tell  you  all  about  it 
sometime,"  I  said  at  last;  "but  give  me 
a  little  more  time.  In  the  meantime 
please  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  of  which  I 
have  not  a  little." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  my  father,"  she 
asked,  evidently  with  some  agitation  : 
"that  is  do  you  remember  him  ?" 

"No  ma'am,"  I  answered,  "I  do  not  re- 
member having  met  him." 

"He  has  seen  you  once  when  you  were 
taking  some  of  our  people  to  jail."  She 
continued  This  made  me  wince  but  I 
said  nothing.  "He  is  an  old  man,  already 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  somewhat 
childish,  but  a  dear  good  papa,  and  I 
assure  you  is  very  sorry  for  his  mistake  " 
Here  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  again.  "He 
came  in  behind  you,  and  seeing  you  — 
kneeling"  (with  an  effort)  "before  me, 
he  struck  you  with  his  heavy  walking 
stick,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  and  beg 
your  pardon,  for  you  had  said  nothing 
you  nee  1  be  ashamed  of." 

It  was  all  out  now,  and  her  pent  up 
feelings  relieved  themselves  in  a  burst  of 
tears. 

How  little  I  felt  !  Then  all  her  emotion 
was  on  her  father's  account,  and  not  for 
me.  She  was  afraid  her  father  had  killed 
me  at  first,  and  afterward  had  been 
taking  care  of  me  to  atone  for  his  mis- 
take. 

I  saw  it  all  now,  and  for  the  second 
time  I  felt  completely  humbled.  In  my 
inordinate  self  conceit  I  had  mistaken  her 
devotion  to  her  father,  akin  to  that  of 
little  Nell    to  her  grandfather,  for  a  com 
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monplace  flame  for  a  Gentile.  But  was  I 
a  Gentile?  I  think  I  had  been— afraid 
that  Mormonism  was  true  for  some  time, 
and  the  evidence  of  my  dream  had  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  something  in  it 
that  was  far  ahead jof  anything  contained 
in  my  philosophy. 

After  some  moments  of  silence  I  said: 
"Miss, Burton,  I  am  glad  your  father  had 
the  manhood  to  defend,  as  he  believed, 
his  daughter  from  temptation;  though  in 
the  light  of  two  lessons  I  have  lately 
been  taught,  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
think  /would  be  any  temptation  to  a  sen- 
sible girl.  But  I  would  like  to  unbosom 
myself  to  you  in  part  if  you  please.  I 
have  been  very  much  humbled  on  two 
different  occasions  lately,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  I  have  been  blind,  cruelly 
blind,  to  the  virtues  of  your  people,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I 
have  resolved  to  give  up  my  former  occu- 
pation, that  of  using  an  unjust  law  to  op- 
press an  innocent  people,  and  try  to  find 
out  or  discover  the  truth  of  Mormonism, 
if  it  is  true;  and  no  longer  fight  it  for  fear 
it  is  true.  I  had  just  received  one  of  those 
lessons  that  morning  when  I  knelt  before 
you,  and  in  my  agony  of  soul  I  appealed 
to  you  to  help  me  to  become  like  you.  I 
now  calmly  and  seriously  repeat  that  re- 
quest: Show  me  the  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  within  you,  and  help  me  to  see  its 
beauty.  If  I  can  discover  it  I  will  thank 
God  to  my  dying  day  that  I  met  you  and 
have  passed  through  this  experience." 
*****        *        * 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  Ellen  is  mine 
now,  and  we  have  a  cozy  little  home  of 
which  I  am  proud  because  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  that  dwell  therein.  And  I, 
yes  I,  ex-deputy  marshal,  am  one  of  those 
hated  Mormons,  (although  a  poor  one) 
and  am  trying  to  live  so  as  to  atone  for 
the  mischief  I  once  worked  to  an  innocent 
people.  Edmundo. 


Don't  Waste  Vital  Energy. — The 
most  vigorous  persons  do  not  have  too 
much  vitality.  People  generally  inherit 
a  lack;  or  at  least  find  that  much  vital 
energy  has  been  permanently  lost  in  their 
childhood  and  youth  through  the  ignor- 


ance or  the  carelessness  of  their  parents. 
Often  it  is  impaired  by  wrong  indigen- 
cies in  early  manhood.  The  endeavor 
with  all  persons  should  be  to  husband 
what  is  left,  be  it  much  or  little.  There- 
fore:— 

i.     Don't  do  anything  in  a  hurry. 

2.  Don't  work  too  many  hours  a  day, 
whether  it  be  farm-work,  shop-work, 
study-work,  or  house-work. 

3.  Don't  abridge  sleep.  Get  the  full 
eight  hours  of  it,  and  that,  too,  in  a  well- 
ventilated  and  sun-purified  room. 

4.  Don't  eat  what  is  indigestible,  nor 
too  much  of  anything,  and  let  good  cheer 
rule  the  hour. 

5.  Don't  fret  at  yourself,  or  anybody 
else;  nor  indulge  in  the  blues,  nor  burst 
into  fits  of  passion. 

6.  Don't  be  too  much  elated  with  good 
luck,  nor  disheartened  by  bad. 

Positively — be  self- controlled,  calm  and 
brave.  Let  your  brain  have  all  the  rest  it 
needs.  Treat  your  stomach  right.  Keep 
a  good  conscience,  and  have  a  cheerful 
trust  in  God  for  all  things  and  for  both 
worlds. 

The  Biggest  not  the  Bravest. — It 
is  his  first  battle  that  tells  the  courage  of 
the  soldier.  Many  think  before  the  battle 
that  nothing  can  frighten  them.  When 
it  begins,  they  are  panic-stricken,  and 
disgrace  themselves  by  cowardice.  Col. 
Chester,  of  Connecticut,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  his  own  townsmen  at 
Bunker  Hill,  used  to  tell  a  good  story  of 
two  of  his  soldiers  in  that  battle.  A 
large  and  powerful  man,  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  pale-faced  youth  of  slender 
figure,  said  to  his  comrade:  "Man,  you 
had  better  retire  before  the  fight  begins. 
You  will  faint  away  when  the  bullets 
begin  to  whiz  around  your  head." 

The  pale  stripling  replied  :  "I  don't 
know  but  I  shall,  as  I  never  heard  one, 
but  I  will  stay  and  see." 

He  did  stay,  and  was  seen  by  Col. 
Chester  during  the  battle,  calm  and  firm, 
loading  and  firing  with  great  coolness. 
But  the  burly  giant  by  his  side  was  miss- 
ing, and  a  the  retreat  was  found  alive 
and  unharmed,  secreted  under  a  hay- 
cock. 
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VIII. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  EUROPE  IN  1856. 

In  the  Thirteenth  general  Epistle  of 
the  First  Presidency  dated  Salt  Lake 
City,  October  29,  1855,  the  following  in- 
structions were  given: 

"Let  all  the  Saints  who  can,  gather  up 
for  Zion,  and  come  while  the  way  is  open 
before  thefn  ;  let  the  poor  also  come, 
whether  they  receive  aid  or  not  from  the 
(P.  E.)  Fund;  let  them  come  on  foot, 
with  hand-carts,  or  wheel-barrows ;  let 
them  gird  up  their  loins  and  walk  through, 
and  nothing  shall  hinder  or  stay  them. 

"In  regard  to  the  foreign  emigration 
another  year,  let  them  pursue  the  north- 
ern route  from  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  and  land  at  Iowa  City  or  the 
then  terminus  of  the  railroad  ;  there  let 
them  be  provided  with  hand-carts  onwhich 
to  draw  their  provision  and  clothing  ;  then 
walk  and  draw  them,  thereby  saving  the 
immense  expense  every  year  for  teams 
and  outfit  for  crossing  the  plains. 

"We  are  sanguine  that  such  a  train  will 
out-travel  any  ox  team  that  can  be  started. 
They  should  have  a  few  good  cows  to  fur- 
nish milk,  and  a  few  beef  cattle  to  drive 
and  butcher  as  they  may  need.  In  this 
way  the  expense,  risk,  loss  and  perplexity 
of  teams  will  be  obviated  and  the  Saints 
will  more  effectually  escape  the  scenes  of 
distress,  anguish  and  death  which  have 
often  laid  so  many  of  our  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  dust. 

"We  purpose  sending  men  of  faith  and 
experience  with  some  suitable  instructions 
to  some  proper  outfitting  point,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  above  suggestions  ;  let  the 
Saints,  therefore,  who  intend  to  emigrate 
the  ensuing  year,  understand  that  they 
are  expected  to  walk  and  draw  ther  lug- 
gage across  the  plains,  and  that  they  will 
be  assisted  by  the  Fund  in  no  other  way." 
{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  54.) 

In  the  Millennial  Star  of  February  23, 
1856,  was  published  a  lengthy  circular 
about  the  emigration  of  1856.  It  stated  that 
Iowa  City  had  been  selected  as  the  out- 
fitting place  for  the  plains,  to  which  point 
all  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  both  P.  E. 
Fund  emigrants  and  those  going  through 


warded  from  the  port  of  debarkation  on 
the  northern  route  ;   and   via  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island.  "The  P.  E. Fund  emigrants,*' 
said  the  circular,    "will  use  hand-carts  in 
crossing  the  plains  in  which  they  will  con- 
vey their  provisions,  tent  and  necessary 
luggage.        *        *        *        There  will  of 
course  be  means  provided  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  aged,  infirm  and  those  un- 
able from  any  cause  to  walk.      *        *     * 
The  Saints  may  all  rest  satisfied  that  their 
interest  and  comfort  will  be  consulted  in 
the  best  possible  manner  by  those  men 
who  will   be    charged    with   instructions 
directly  from  our  beloved  Prophet  Brother 
Brigham.        *        *        *         The  Saints 
who  go  in  the  hand-cart  companies  need 
not  expect  to  take  any  chests,  trunks  — 
excepting  the   tin  trunks  mentioned    in 
the  circular  —  or  boxes  across  the  plains 
with  them,  because,  if  strong  enough  for 
the  trip,  they  would  be  too  cumbersome 
and  heavy,  and  if  made  sufficiently  light 
they  would  soon  be  broken   to   pieces. 
Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  take   any 
from  this  country,  only  such  as  they  need 
in  crossing  the  sea  and  those  they  should 
expect  to  dispose  of,  or  finally  abandon. 
The  first  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  journey  from  Iowa  City    will 
be  through  a  settled,  grain-growing  coun- 
try, where  it  is  expected  that  supplies  of 
provisions  can  be  obtained  without  the 
labor  of  hauling  them  any  considerable 
distance.     By  traveling  this  distance  with 
the  carts  lightly  loaded,   the   Saints  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  camp  life,  and  walking 
and  thereby  be  better  prepared  for  start- 
ing out  on  the  plains." 

The  circular  further  stated  that  the 
P.  E.  Fund  price  for  hand-cart  emigrants 
would  be  £9  for  each  person  over  one 
year  old;  for  those  under  that  age  half 
that  amount.  {Millennial Star,  Vol  XVIII, 
p.  122.) 

The  emigration  of  Saints  from  Europe 
in  1856  commenced  with  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  Caravan  on  the  fourteenth  of 
F  ebruary  with  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Saints;  she  was  followed  on  the  twenty- 
second   of  March   by  the    Enoch     Train 


with  their  own  ox-teams,   should  be    for-with  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  "Mor- 
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mons"  of  whom  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  were  P.  E.  Fund  passengers,  de- 
stined to  cross  the  plains  with  hand- 
carts. The  third  vessel  was  the  Samuel 
Curling,  which  sailed  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April  with  seven  hundred  and  seven 
souls  on  board.  The  emigrants  sailing 
in  these  three  vessels  arrived  on  the 
frontiers  early  enough  to  cross  the  plains 
before  winter  set  in.  It  was  mainly  the  P. 
E.  Fund  emigrants  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Enoch  Train  and  Samuel  Curling 
who  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
First  Presidency  that  hand-cart  trans- 
portation over  the  plains  and  mountains 
could  be  made  a  success;  they  constitu- 
ted the  bulk  of  the  passengers  in  Captain 
Ellsworth's,  McArthur's  and  Bunker's 
hand-cart  companies. 

The  hand-cart  project  became  very 
popular  with  the  British  Saints,  especial- 
ly among  those  who  hitherto  had  been 
unable  to  raise  sufficient  means  to  emi- 
grate. Many  of  these,  carried  away  with 
the  idea  of  gathering  to  Zion  that  season, 
left  their  various  employments  before 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for 
their  transportation.  The  result  was  that 
some  of  them  were  left  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  remaining  in  that  land 
during  the  winter  to  starve  or  go  to  the 
poor  house,  or  else  run  the  risk  of  a  late 
journey  across  the  plains.  They  chose 
the  latter  course  in  which  the  presidency 
of  the  mission,  seeing  no  better  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  acquiesced,  and  direct- 
ed matters  to  that  end.  Accordingly, 
the  ships  Horizon  and  Thornton  were 
chartered,  which  brought  over  the  At- 
lantic most  of  the  ill-fated  emigrants,  who 
suffered  so  much  crossing  the  plains  and 
mountains  in  CaptainWillies'  and  Martin's 
hand-cart  companies,  and  also  in  Captain 
Hodgetts'  and  Hunt's  wagon  trains, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  The  Thornton  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  3rd  of  May,  with 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  souls,  and 
the  Horizon  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  month  with  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six  Saints  on  board. 

Three  other  vessels,  (the  JPell/leet,which 
sailed  May  31st,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty-six,  the  Lucy  Thompson,  which  sail- 


ed July  5th  with  fourteen,  and  the 
Columbia,  which  sailed  November 
16th  with  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  "Mormon"  emigrants)  left  the 
shores  of  Europe  in  1856  with  emi- 
grating Saints  bound  tor  Utah.  These, 
however,  remained  in  the  states  till  the 
following  year,  and  some  still  longer; 
but  most  of  them  finally  found  their  way 
to  Utah. 

Besides  the  ships  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  fifty-five  Saints  sailed  for 
America  at  different  times  and  in  different 
vessels,  during  the  season. 

The  total  emigration  from  Europe  for 
1856  footed  up  to  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty- six  souls.  Of  these 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  were  from  the  British  Isles,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  from  the 
Scandinavian  mission,  nineteen  from 
Switzerland,  nine  from  the  Channel 
Islands;  two  from  East  India,  one  from 
Germany  and  four  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Of  the  total  number,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  were  P.  E.  Fund  pas- 
sengers, who  were  destined  to 
cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts,  out  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
were  ordered  out  by  their  friends  in 
Utah;  't  also  included  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  faithful  members  of  many 
years'  standing  in  the  Church,  who, 
according  to  instructions  of  Presiden 
Young,  were  selected  to  emigrate.  About 
three  hundred  and  eighty  five  left  Europe 
with  the  expectation  of  going  through  to 
the  valley  with  their  own  means;  these 
added  to  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  P.  E.  Fund  emigrants, 
makes  a  total  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  three  through  pas- 
sengers, which  will  leave  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety- three  who 
located  temporarily  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  obtain 
means  to  complete  their  journey  when- 
ever circumstances  would  permit. 

Ninety  second  Company. — Caravan. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1856, 
the  ship  Caravan  cleared  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  with  457  Saints  on  board, 
under  the  presidency  of  Elders   Daniel 
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Tyler,  Edward  Bunker,  Leonard  I. 
Smith  and  William  Walker.  Among  the 
passengers  were  two  families  of  Scandi- 
navian Saints,  who  were  detained,  by 
sickness  from  going  on  the  John  J.  Boyd. 
On  the  fifteenth  the  presidency  of  the 
company  divided  the  Saints  into  five  sec- 
tions.or  wards.and  Elder  John  Butlerwas 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Welsh  Saints  on 
board.  Owing  to  storms  and  contrary 
winds,  the  ship  did  not  get  under  weigh 
until  the  eighteenth.  After  a  prosperous 
voyage,  though  stormy  at  times,  the 
Caravan  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March,  after  a  passage 
of  forty-one  days.  During  the  voyage 
three  children  were  born,  and  one  pas- 
senger died.  One  couple  were  united  in 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  American  flag  was  unfurled  to 
the  breeze,  bells  were  rung,  and  all  the 
jollifications  made  that  were  possible  on 
shipboard  in  fair  weather.  On  one  oc- 
casion, while  a  storm  was  raging,  a 
sailor  fell  head  foremost  from  the  fore 
yard  of  the  vessel  and  expired  almost 
instantly. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  New  York,  those 
who  expected  to  go  forward  to  the  out- 
fitting place  on  the  frontiers  started  for 
Iowa  City,  while  a  number  who  had  not 
the  means  wherewith  to  continue  the 
journey,  obtained  temporary  employ- 
ment in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  140, 
266,  300,  542;  Deseret  News,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
100.) 

Ninety  -  third  Company.  —  Enoch 
Train.  534  souls.  On  Saturday,  March 
22,  1856,  the  ship  Enoch  Train,  Captain 
Henry  P.  Rich,  cleared  from  Liverpool, 
and  sailed  on  the  twenty-third,  bound 
for  Boston,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Saints  on  board,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Elders  James  Ferguson,  Edmund 
Ellsworth  and  Daniel  D.  McArthur.  Of 
the  emigrating  Saints  nineteen  were  from 
the  Swiss  mission,  four  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  two  from  Denmark,  and 
two  from  the  East  India  mission.  The 
company  also  included  the  first  emi- 
grants for  Utah  by  the  P.  E.  Fund  in 
1856 — who  were  to  cross  the  plains  with 
hand-carts.     There  were   four    hundred 


and  thirty-one  of  these  emigrants,  and 
one  hundred  and  three  called  "ordinary" 
passengers.  The  following  named  Elders 
who  had  labored  faithfully  as  mission- 
aries in  Great  Britain,  sailed  with  this 
company:  Spicer  W.  Crandall,  John  D. 
T.  McAllister,  John  A.  Hunt,  J.  Nathan, 
T.  Porter  (all  Utah  Elders),  Edward 
Frost,  Robert  Parker,  Andrew  Gallo- 
way, Wm.  Heaton,  Walter  Granger  and 
Samuel  Hargraves.  Also  Truman  Leon- 
ard, who  was  returning  home  from  the 
East  India  mission. 

The  following  incidents  of  the  voyage 
are  culled  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
presidency  of  the  company  and  publish- 
ed in  the  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  p. 

353= 

While  the  ship  was  lying  at  anchor  at 
Liverpool,  Friday  night,  March  21,  Mary 
Ann,  wife  of  Elder  Thomas  Lyon,  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named 
Christina  Enoch.  On  Saturday,  the 
twenty-second,  the  presidency  called 
together  and  organized  the  ship's  com- 
pany into  five  wards,  with  John  A.  Hunt, 
Nathan  T.  Porter,  Andrew  Galloway, 
Spicer  W.  Crandall  and  Truman  Leonard 
as  Presidents;  John  D.  T.  McAllister  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  guard  and 
clerk  of  the  company.  On  Monday,  the 
twenty-fourth,  Agnes,  wife  of  Samuel 
Hargraves,  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
named  Enoch  Train,  and  later  in  the  day 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Wm.  Johnston,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  named  Hamilton.  On 
Monday,  the  thirty-first,  Esther  Deve- 
reaux  died  of  consumption,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  Mary,  wife  of  James  Sheen,  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Jane  Clotworthy,  aged  two  years, 
died  of  consumption  of  the  bowels.  The 
voyage  throughout  was  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  the  captain  and  other  ship  offi- 
cers were  very  kind  to  the  emigrants. 
On  Thursday,  May  1st,  at  eight  a.  m., 
the  ship  arrived  at  Constitution  wharf, 
Boston,  and  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
following  day,  the  passengers  disem- 
barked and  went  by  nine  omnibuses  to 
the  railway  station.  They  started  by 
train  at  five  p.m.,  for  New  York,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  third  of  May.      After 
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a  short  stay  in  New  York,  where  a  few 
of  the  passengers  remained  temporarily, 
the  company  continued  the  journey  by 
rail  to  Iowa  City,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  tenth  of  June. 

The  emigration  agents  found  it  advan- 
tageous, in  1856,  to  send  most  of  the  P. 
E.  Fund  passengers  via  Boston,  as  those 
who  passed  directly  through,  without 
settling  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
were  not  charged  the  usual  amount  of 
one  dollar  for  head  money,  which  was 
required  to  be  paid  for  all  persons  who 
stopped  to  reside  in  that  State. 

The  P.E.  Fund  emigrants  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Enoch  Train,  were 
forwarded  from  Boston  to  Iowa  City,  via 
New  York,  for  eleven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  head  for  adults — those  over 
fourteen  years  old;  and  five  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  were  paid  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen; 
those  under  four  years  went  free.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  luggage  was  allowed 
for  each  adult,  and  fifty  pounds  for  each 
child  over  three  years  old.  Owing  to 
competition  between  the  railway  com- 
panies, the  price  for  adult  passengers 
from  Boston  to  Iowa  City  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  ten  dollars,  and  child- 
ren in  proportion. 

{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  217, 
356,  378,  414,  542,  Deseret  News\V 61.V1, 
pp.  160,  166.) 

Ninety-Fourth  Company.  —  Samuel 
Curling.  707  souls.  The  ship  Samuel 
Curling  cleared  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  and  sailed  for 
Boston  the  following  day  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  British  Saints  on  board, 
under  the  presidency  of  Elders  Dan  Jones, 
John  Oakley  and  David  Grant.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  Elders  who  had 
labored  in  the  ministry  in  Great  Britain, 
including  William  Woodard,  (Utah  Elder) 
Job  Welling,  Thos.  D.  Giles,  John  Parry, 
John  Price,  Thomas  Morgan,  Wm.  Lewis, 
Thomas  Jenkins  and  Thomas  D.  Evans. 
Also  John  McDonald,  a  Utah  Elder, 
sailed  with  the  company.  About  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  emigrating  Saints 
were  from  Wales.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
was  fairly  under  way,  the  usual  organiza- 
tions were  effected;  several  severe  storms 


were  encountered,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  brethren  assembled  for  prayers 
and  curbed  the  fury  ot  the  winds  and 
waves  by  the  power  of  the  holy  priest- 
hood. During  the  passage  six  children 
died,  and  two  were  born.  One  of  the 
little  arrivals  was  named  Dan  Curling 
Dee,  and  the  other  Claudia  Curling  Rey- 
nolds, in  honor  of  Dan  Jones,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  the  ship. 

On  the  twenty  third  of  May  the  Samuel 
Curling  was  towed  to  quarantine  ground, 
at  Boston.  In  a  few  hours  the  inspectors 
came  on  board  welcomed  by  the  spon- 
taneous three  cheers  of  seven  hundred 
people,  "and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
writes  Elder  Dan  Jones,  called  the  names 
of  all  and  passed  them  in  less  than  one 
hour  and  a  half  without  any  further  com- 
plaint than  that  'I  was  taking  all  the  hand- 
some ladies  to  Utah.'  The  passengers 
were  all  remarkably  clean,  as  well  as  the 
ship,  which  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all.  In  proof  of  the  latter  I  would  say, 
that  I  had  made  a  wager  with  Captain 
Curling,  upon  leaving  Liverpool,  that  the 
lower  decks  would  be  whiter  than  his 
cabin  floor,  and  the  quarantine  doctor  de- 
cided in  my  favor." 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  May,  President 
Jones  contracted  with  the  railroad  offi- 
cials to  take  about  four  hundred  of  the 
passengers  to  Iowa  City,  for  $11,00  per 
adult  over  14  years  old,  children  half- 
price.  The  kind-hearted  captain  allowed 
the  passengers  to  remain  on  board  the 
ship  till  Monday  the  26th  of  May,  when 
the  journey  was  continued  to  Iowa  Ci  y. 
{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  pages  283, 
411,  426,  542.  Deseret  News,  Vol.  VI,  page 
160) 

Ninety-Fifth  Company. —  Thornton. 
764  souls.  The  ship  Thornton  cleared 
from  Liverpool,  May  3d,  1856,  and  sailed 
on  the  fourth  for  New  York  with  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  Saints  on  board, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
were  from  the  Scandinavian  Mission;  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  total  num- 
ber were  P.  E.  Fund  emigrants,  expected 
to  cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts.  The 
company  was  placed  in  charge  of  Elders 
James  G.  Willie,  Millen  A' wood,  Jacob 
A.  Ahmanson  and  Moses  Clough.  Elder 
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John  Kelley,  A.  M.  Findlay,  (formerly  of 
the  East  India  Mission)  andjohn  Chislett, 
of  the  Swiss  Mission,  also  sailed  in  the 
Thornton.  Soon  after  leaving  Liverpool 
the  emigrants  were  divided  into  seven 
wards  or  districts,  over  each  of  which  a 
presiding  officer  was  appointed.  During 
the  voyage  Captain  Collins  was  very  kind 
to  the  emigrants,  allowing  them  a  great 
many  extra  privileges  which  were  duly 
appreciated  by  them.  He  also  gave  the 
Elders  full  liberty  to  preach  and  hold 
meetings  on  board  as  often  as  they 
pleased,  and  frequently  he,  together  with 
the  ship's  physician,  and  other  officers, 
were  attentive  listeners  to  the  preaching 
and  joined  in  singing  the  songs  of  Zion. 
Considerable  sickness  prevailed  among 
the  emigrants  of  whom  a  number  were 
old  and  sickly.  Seven  deaths,  three  births 
and  two  marriages  took  place  on  board 
in  the  following  order:  On  the  first  of 
May,  Sister  McNiel  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  blessed  and  named  Charles 
Thornton  McNiel;  on  the  fourth  Sister 
Jessie  Ireland  was  married  to  Brother 
Allen  Findlay,  the  ceremony  was  quietly 
performed  in  the  cabin  by  Elder  Atwood; 
on  the  sixth  Sister  Molton  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  blessed  and  named 
Charles  Alma;  on  the  seventh  Rachel 
Curtis,  aged  seventy-five  years,  died;  on 
the  eighth,  Rasmine  Rasmussen,  ten  years 
old,  died;  on  the  twenty-first  a  child  was 
born  and  died  a  few  minutes  afterwards; 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  a  boy,  a  year  old, 
died. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  Sister  Sarah  Hains 
was  married  to  Brother  Samuel  Cook,  by 
Elder  Willis.  On  that  occasion  all  the 
Saints  were  invited  to  the  upper  deck,  and 
the  young  pair  was  taken  to  the  Captain's 
deck,  from  where  the  ceremony  was  in 
plain  sight  of  the  passengers.  The  Ameri- 
can colors  were  hoisted;  Elder  Willie  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  order  of  mar- 
riage and  read  the  order  from  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  After  it  was  over  three 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Captain, 
three  for  the  officers,  three  for  the  crew, 
and  three  for  the  young  pair.  On  the 
second  of  June,  Thomas  Petersen,  aged 
seven  and  a  half  years,  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall   from   the  upper  to   the 


lower  deck; on  the  fifth  a  girl  by  the  name 
of  Kay,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  died, 
and  on  the  seventh,  Mary  Lark,  aged  ten 
years,  died  of  consumption. 

During  the  passage  a  number  of  meet- 
ings were  held,  both  for  preaching  and 
amusement,  and  the  captain  was  very 
particular  in  not  permitting  the  sailors  to 
disturb  these  gatherings.  Before  disem- 
barking written  testimonial?  were  ex- 
changed between  the  Saints,  the  captain 
and  the  ship's  physician,  expressing  the 
good  feeling  and  pleasant  cordial  under- 
standing which  had  prevailed  between  all 
concerned  during  the  entire  voyage.  The 
captain  and  doctor,  in  trying  to  respond 
to  the  testimonials  tendered  them  were 
both  overcome  by  their  feelings  and  shed 
tears  of  emotion.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
June  the  Thornton  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  a  tug  boat  landed  the  emigrants  at 
Castle  Garden,  where  they  were  kindly 
received  by  Apostle  John  Taylor  and 
Elder  Nathaniel  H.  Felt. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  the  com- 
pany left  New  York  and  traveled  by  rail 
to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  where  they  boarded 
the  steamer  Jersey  City  and  sailed  to  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
twenty-first.  The  following  day  they 
reached  Chicago.  While  at  Toledo  the 
emigrants  were  treated  unkindly  by  the 
railway  hands.  On  the  twenty-third  the 
company  left  Chicago  by  rail  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  leaving  a  few  hours  after  the 
other.  At  Pond  Creek  the  emigrants 
learned  that  the  bridge  at  Rock  Island 
had  collapsed  while  a  train  passed  over 
it.  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  and  other  El- 
ders from  Utah  were  on  the  train  when 
the  accident  happened,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt. On  the  twenty-sixth  the  emigrants 
continued  the  journey  from  Pond  Creek 
and  arrived  at  Iowa  City  the  same  day. 
{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  pages  330, 
478,  542,  554,  Mbrgenstjemen  Vol.  Ill, 
page  21.) 

Ninety-Sixth  Company. — HorizonStf) 
Saints.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  i856,the 
ship  Horizon,  Captain  Reed,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  Boston,  with  S56  Saints  on 
board, under  the  presidency  of  Elders  Ed- 
ward Martin,  Jesse  Haven  and  George  P. 
Waugh.     The  following  Elders,  who  had 
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held  responsible  positions  in  the  British 
Mission  also  sailed  in  this  ship:  Thomas 
B.  Broderick  and  John  Toone  (both  from 
Utah),  John  Jaques,  Robert  Holt,  Thomas 
Ord,  James  Stones,  Henry  Squires  and 
Robert  Evans.  Of  the  emigrants  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  were  P.  E.  Fund 
emigrants  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ordinary,  including  seven  cabin  pas- 
sengers. Among  the  number  were  Samuel 
Pucell  and  family  who  had  given  the  first 
sixpence  to  the  Mormon  Elders  when 
they  first  went  to  England  in  1837. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June  the  steamer 
Huron  towed  the  Horizon  to  Constitution 
wharf,  at  Boston,  where  the  emigrants  de- 
barked. They  then  took  cars  for  Iowa 
City,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Albany  and 
passing  through  Buffalo  on  the  fourth  of 
July.  The  company  arrived  in  Iowa  City 
on  the  eighth  of  July.  (Millennial  Slar, 
Vol  XVIII,  pages  377,  542,  536,  554.) 

Ninety  Seventh  Company. —  Wellfleet, 
146  souls.  On  Saturday,  May  31,  1856,  the 
ship  Wellfleet,  Captain  Westcott,  cleared 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  sailed  for  Bos- 
ton with  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
Saints  on  board,  under  thejpresidency  of 
Elder  John  Aubrey.  It  had  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Horizon  would  be  the 
last  ship  of  the  season  to  bring  through 
emigrants  over  the  Atlantic.  But  when 
that  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  passengers  on  board 
exceeded  the  limit  fixed  by  law.  Conse- 
quently twenty  persons  were  singled  out 
and  returned  to  Liverpool  by  the  tug 
boat  which  had  towed  the  Horizon  down 
the  Mersey.  Those  thus  returned  were 
comfortably  provided  for  by  the  presiding 
brethren  in  Liverpool  until  the  Wellfleet 
sailed,  when  they  became  a  part  of  the 
company  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
that  vessel.  Elder  Thos.  C.  Griggs,  of 
the  Fifteenth  ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
was  one  of  the  twenty  transferred  from 
the  Horizon  to  sail  in  the  Wellfleet,  states 
that  the  ship  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
No  deaths  occurred  in  the  Wellfleet  com- 
pany which  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  Irish  and  other  emigrants,  in  addition 
to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Saints. 
The  cleanliness  and  order  observed  by 
the   Saints  were  in   marked    contrast    to 


that  of  their  fellow  voyagers.  "I  well  re- 
member," writes  Elder  Griggs,  "seeing  a 
devout  old  Irish  woman  getting  between 
the  pumps  and  on  her  bended  knees  say 
her  prayers  and  count  the  beads  of  her 
rosary,  stopping  at  intervals  to  catch  a 
body  vermin,  which  she  would  place  on 
the  deck  and  continue  her  devotion.  At 
another  time  a  storm  appeared  imminent 
and  all  hands  were  aloft  taking  in  sail, 
the  yards  had  been  lowered,  and  the  loos- 
ened canvas  would  be  caught  by  the 
howling  wind  and  snapped  with  a  report 
like  that  of  a  gun  while  the  ship  rolled 
from  side  to  side  and  the  spray  came 
flying  over  the  bulwarks.  Amid  these 
conditions  the  cry  of  fire !  fire  !  came 
from  below.  The  captain  and  mate 
dashed  down  the  gangway  to  the  Irish 
quarters  and  soon  reappeared  with  a  son 
of  Erin,  the  cause  of  the  alarm;  he  had 
set  fire  to  his  bunk  by  smoking  his  pipe 
in  it.  The  officers  soon  smothered  the 
fire  and  then  proceeded  to  well  douse 
the  cause  of  it." 

The  Wellfleet  'arrived  in  Boston  July 
13,  1856,  and  the  emigrants  sought  and 
found  temporary  employment  in  order  to 
earn  means  with  which  to  continue  the 
journey  to  the  Valley.  About  sixty  of 
them  went  to  New  York  City  for  this 
purpose.  (Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pages  377,  521,  542.) 

Ninety  -  eighth  Company.  —  Lucy 
Thompson,  14  souls.  On  the  fifth  of 
July  fourteen  Saints  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  board  the  ship  Lucy  Thompson,  in 
charge  of  Elder  James  Thompson. 
After  a  pleasant  passage  the  emigrants 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  eighth  of 
August.  (Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pages,  458,  589.  623.) 

Ninety-ninth  Company. —  Columbia, 
221  Saints.  The  ship  Columbia  left  the 
dock  at  Liverpool  on  the  sixteenth  of 
November,  1856,  and  sailed  from  the 
river  Mersey  on  the  eighteenth,  bound 
for  New  York  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Saints  and  some  other 
passengers  on  board.  The  Saints  sailed 
under  the  presidency  of  Elders  John  Wil- 
liams, George  Baker  and  Benjamin  Floyd. 
During  the  voyage  several  strong  gales 
and  heavy  squalls   were  encountered,  in 
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consequence  of  which  considerable  sea- 
sickness prevailed.  On  the  eleventh  of 
December  Sister  Skinner  was  delivered 
of  a  son.  The  cold  weather  and  the 
heavy  rolling  of  the  ship  prevented  most 
of  the  sisters  and  children  from  leaving 
their  berths  during  Christmas,  which  was 
spent  on  board. 

The  Columbia  arrived  safely  in  New 
York,  after  a  voyage  of  forty -five  days, 
and  toward  evening  of  January  1,  1857, 
the  passengers  were  landed  at  Castle 
Garden.     The  next  morning  they  were 


visited  by  brethren  from  the  "Mormon" 
office  and  others.  Apostles  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  John  Taylor,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and 
Erastus  Snow  also  visited  the  newcomers 
at  Castle  Garden  and  gave  them  good 
counsel  and  advice.  Soon  afterwards 
most  of  the  Saints  continued  the  journey 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  a  design  to  go 
ultimately  to  Utah.  {Millennial  Star, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pages  779;  XVIX,  pages  75, 
106,  479;  Deserel   News,   vol.    VI,  page 

37-) 

Andrew  Jenson. 
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Chicot,  the  tavern-keeper  of  Epre- 
ville,  put  his  team  up  in  front  of  the 
yard  of  old  Mother  Magloire.  He  had 
his  forty  years,  and  was  round,  red  and 
robust — a  veritable  scamp  whom  not  a 
few  thought  to  be  rather  wicked. 

He  tied  his  nag  to  the  gate  and  went 
in.  The  little  farm  of  the  old  woman, 
which  had  long  been  the  cynosure  of 
Chicot's  concupiscence,  abutted  on  his 
own  stately  domain.  Over  a  score  of 
times  he  had  attempted  to  vex,  "bull- 
doze," or  otherwise  get  the  old  woman 
into  letting  him  have  that  much-coveted 
property.  But  no!  The  old  woman 
(French  women  are  as  feminine  in  most 
things  as  other  women)  resisted  just  as 
obstinately.  "Here  I  have  been  born, 
here  I'll  die,"  she  used  to  say. 

Chicot  found  her  in  front  of  the  door 
peeling  potatoes.  With  her  two-and- 
seventy  years  she  was  dry,  haggard,  and 
even  hump  backed,  but  as  alert  as  a 
young  and  buxom  lass.  Chicot  went 
patting  her  amiably  on  the  back,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her  on  a  stool. 

"Well,  mother,  how  goes  it?  Always 
well?" 

"It  goes  so  so.  And  you,  Monsieur 
Procper?" 

"Ah  well,  one  has  his  troubles.  But 
on  the  whole,  it  goes  along  all  right." 


*  A  story  with  a  not  imperceptible  moral, 
although  translated  from  the  French  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant. 


"All  the  better."  She  had  nothing 
more  to  say. 

Chicot  was  watching  her  operations. 
The  crooked,  hard  fingers,  bent  like 
lobsters'  "shears",  kept  getting  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  basket,  then  turning 
them  around  and  despoiling  them  of 
their  hardy  habiliments,  in  long  strips, 
with  an  old  knife-blade  she  held  in  the 
other  hand.  And  as  soon  as  the  tuber 
had  been  prettily  despoiled  and  reduced 
to  a  yellow  ovoid,  it  was  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  water.  Three  pet  chickens 
would  come,  one  after  another,  up  to  her 
very  apron,  picking  up  the  peelings  and 
thefi  absconding  hurriedly  with  their 
booty  in  their  yellow  beaks. 

Chicot  appeared  out  of  sorts,  anxious, 
disconcerted;  he  evidently  had  something 
on  his  tongue  that  would,  or  could  not 
pass  through  his  lips.  At  last  he  picked 
up  courage.  "Tell  me,  mother  Mag- 
loire .  .  .  ." 

"What  do  you  wish?" 

"Don't  you  want  to  sell  me  your  farm 
yet?" 

"God  forbid?  Don't  think  of  it  any 
more.  I  have  said,  I've  said  no — and 
that  settles  it." 

"Why,  why!  I  guess  I  know  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  both  of  us  could  be 
suited.'' 

"  How's  that!" 

"Listen.  You  sell  me  the  farm,  and 
you  still  keep  it.  You  don't  understand? 
Listen  to  my  proposition." 
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The  old  woman  stopped  her  raticulat- 
ing  labor,  and  fixed  her  eyes,  which  were 
rather  gleaming  under  her  wrinkled  lids, 
to  the  guest. 

He  continued: 

"I'll  be  plainer.  I'll  give  you  each 
month  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  No- 
tice well.  Every  month  I  bring  you  here  in 
my  wagon  thirty  five-franc  pieces  at  one 
hundred  sous,  and  yet  everything  re- 
mains as  before,  absolutely  everything. 
You  keep  on  living  in  your  little  cottage, 
you  won't  be  bothered  any  more  by  me, 
you  owe  me  nothing.  You  only  take  my 
money.     You  understand?" 

And  he  gazed  into  her  face  with  a 
fixed  stare. 

The  old  woman,  however,  was  still 
looking  suspicious,  as  if  she  was  appre- 
hending a  trap  of  some  kind,  then  she 
asked:  "So  far  I'll  be  all  right;  but  how 
are  you  going  to  be  in  it?  For  your  ar- 
rangement does  not  give  you  my  farm 
yet." 

He  replied:  "Don't  worry  about  that. 
You  remain  here  as  long  as  the  good 
Lord  grants  you  life.  You  are  on  your 
own  property.  Only  you  make  out  with 
the  notary  a  little  paper  to  the  effect  that 
after  your  death  everything  comes  to  me. 
You've  no  children  of  your  own,  only 
nephews  for  whom  you  don't  care.  Are 
you  satisfied?  You  retain  your  farm  all 
your  life  and  it  is  I  who  pays.  For.  you 
it's  the  clear  gain." 

The  old  woman  appeared  surprised, 
disconcerted,  but  not  entirely  disinclined. 
She  answered:  "I  won't  say  no!  I'll 
think  it  over.  Come  again  next  week, 
then  you  shall  have  my  answer." 

And  Chicot  went  away  as  happy  as  a 
king  who  has  conquered  a  new  province. 

Mother  Magloire  remained  musing. 
The  next  night  she  did  not  sleep.  For 
four  days  she  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
indecision.  She  had  a  vague  presenti- 
ment that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  proffered  bargain;  but  the  thought  of 
the  thirty  five-lranc  pieces — every  month 
— that  pretty,  jingling  money  rolling  in 
her  apron,  opening  to  her,  as  it  were,  a 
heaven  without  anything  wanted  on  her 
part  for  exertion — this  idea  was  consum- 
ing her. 


Finally  she  went  to  the  notary  and 
told  him  the  whole  case.  He  advised 
her  to  accept  Chicot's  proposition.  Only 
instead  of  thirty  pieces  she  should  ask  for 
fifty,  as  her  estate  was  worth  at  least 
60,000  francs.  "If  you  live  five  years 
longer,"  said  the  notary,  "he'll  only  pay 
for  it  with  15,000  francs." 

The  old  woman  trembled  with  the  idea 
of  the  fifty  five-lranc  pieces  ;  but  yet  she 
did  not  trust  him,  for  she  was  afraid  of  a 
thousand  trials,  of  a  thousand  occult  ope- 
rations. 

She  stayed  thus  till  the  evening,  put  in- 
numerable questions,  and  could  not  get 
through.  At  last  she  asked  the  notary  to 
draw  up  the  document.  Then  she  re- 
turned as  in  a  dream. 
*  ***** 

When  Chicot  came  again  to  get  his 
answer,  she  first  hemmed  and  ha'ed  con- 
siderably. She  declared  she  would  have 
none  of  it.  Yet  all  the  time  she  had  a 
vague  fear  that  he  might  not  put  up  the 
fifty-franc  pieces.  At  last,  as  he  did  not 
give  up  urging  her,  she  proposed  her  de- 
mand. 

He  made  an  embarrassed  face,  and  he 
declined.  In  order  to  win  him  over,  she 
then  spoke  of  the  probable  duration  ot 
her  Lfe.  "I  have  at  most  five  or  six  little 
years  before  me.  I  am  now  in  my  three- 
and  seventieth  and  I'm  not  the  stoutest 
one,  either.  A  short  time  ago,  I  really 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.  I  felt  as 
if  they  were  disemboweling  me.  They 
had  to  take  me  to  bed." 

But  Chicot  was  not  to  be  caught  with 
such  chaff.  "Ah,  go  away,  you  old  smart- 
poll,  you!  You  are  as  solid  as  our  old 
belfry.  You'll  at  least  grow  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  bury  me.  Don't  you 
forget  it." 

The  whole  day  was  spent  in  transac- 
tions. But  as  the  old  woman  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other  way,  he  finally  agreed 
to  the  fifty  five-franc  pieces.  The  very 
next  morning  they  signed  the  deed,  and 
Mother  Magloire  got  her  ten  five-franc 
pieces  to  bind  the  bargain. 


*  *  *ff  -R  -X 

Three  years  elapsed.     Things  went  u 
swimmingly  with  the  old    woman.    She 
did  not  appear  to  have  aged  a  day,   and 


on 
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Chicot  was  getting  desperate.  It  felt  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
that  rent  already  for  half  a  century  —  as 
if  he  had  been  cheated,  robbed,  ruined. 
Now  and  then  he  would  pay  a  visit  on  the 
farm,  just  as  farmers  go  into  the  grain 
fields  in  July  to  see  if  the  wheat  is  about 
ripe  for  harvesting.  She  would  receive 
him  with  malicious  looks,  as  if  she  were 
congratulating  herself  on  the  wicked  turn 
she  had  played  him  ;  and  he  would  quick- 
ly mount  his  vehicle,  mumbling,  "You 
won't  give  up  the  ghost,  you  old  skele- 
ton!" 

He  was  out  of  consolation's  reach. 
He  would  have  liked  best  to  strangle 
her,  whenever  he  got  sight  of  her.  He 
hated  her  with  a  ferocious,  wicked 
hatred. 

And  he  was  devising  schemes.  One 
day  he  came  again  and  was  rubbing  his 
hands  cheerily,  just  as  he  had  done 
when  he  had  first  proposed  the  trade. 
After  a  few  minutes'  parleying,  he  said, 
"Say,  old  woman,  why  don't  you  ever 
come  and  take  dinner  with  me,  when  you 
are  at  Epreville?  They're  gossiping 
about  it.  They  say  that  our  friendship  is 
played  out,  and  that  grieves  me.  In  my 
house,  you  know,  you  won't  have  to  pay 
for  eating.  I  won't  care  for  a  dinner. 
Just  come  and  show  yourself  as  often  as 
you  like — without  ceremonies;  I  shall  be 
pleased." 

Mother  Magloire  did  not  need  to  be 
asked  twice;  and  when,  the  day  after  the 
next  subsequent  to  that  bait  of  Chicot's, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  she  entered 
the  market  town,  she  quite  unconcern- 
edly put  up  at  friend  Chicot's  and  asked 
for  the  promised  dinner. 

The  host  beamed;  he  treated  her  as  a 
lady,  and  dished  up  chicken,  mutton, 
sausage,  ham,  etc.,  but  she  ate  next  to 
nothing.  Temperate  from  childhood, 
she  had  only  lived  off  a  little  soup  and 
bread  and  butter.  Chicot  would  insist, 
somewhat  nonplussed.  Neither  would 
she  drink;  she  even  declined  the  coffee. 
He  would  ask,  "But — a  little  toddy  you'll 
take  anyhow,  won't  you!'' 

"Well,  I  can't  say  but  what  I  might." 

And  with  full  force  of  lungs  he  yelled 
through  the  wine  room,   "Rosalie,  bring 


some  of  the  fine,  the  very  fine,  the  very 
finest!" 

The  waiting  woman  appeared  with  a 
large  bottle,  decorated  with  a  paper  vine 
leaf.  He  filled  two  little  glasses.  "Try 
this,  mother,"  said  he,  "this  will  fix  you 
all  right." 

And  the  good  old  mother  drank  quite 
soberly,  in  short  sips,  to  protract  the 
enjoyment.  When  she  had  emptied  her 
glass,  she  was  still  licking  after  the  last 
drop,  and  said,  "Yes — that's  fine,  yes, 
that's  very  nice." 

She  had  not  finished  speaking  when 
Chicot  poured  her  out  a  second  little 
glass.  She  wanted  to  excuse  herself,  but 
it  was  too  late.  Slowly  she  drained  the 
little  phial,  slowly  like  the  first.  When 
he  was  about  to  pour  out  the  third  to  her, 
she  remonstrated.  He  insisted:  "Look 
here,  this  is  pure  milk.  I  drink  ten,  yea 
twelve  of  these  little  things  without 
any  trouble.  It  goes  off  like  sugar.  It 
affects  neither  the  body  nor  the  head. 
One  feels  it  evaporate  on  the  tongue. 
There's  nothing  better  for  one's  health." 

As  she  felt  somewhat  inclined  she  gave 
in,  but  she  drained  the  glass  only  one-half. 
And  Chicot,  in  an  ebullition  of  generosity 
exclaimed,  "Now,  if  this  suits  you  so  well, 
I'll  make  you  a  present  of  a  little  keg  of 
it,  to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  still  a 
couple  of  good  old  friends." 

The  old  woman  did  not  refuse  and  went 
home,  somewhat  illuminated. 

Next  morning  the  innkeeper  called  on 
Mother  Magloire.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon  he  pulled  an  iron-bound  little 
keg.  He  asked  her  to  "taste."  And, 
sure  enough,  it  was  the  same  "fine"  stuff 
of  yesterday. 

After  each  had  emptied  three  little 
glasses,  Chicot  got  up  to  go.  "By  the 
way,  when  that's  gone,  there's  more 
where  that  came  from,  don't  fret  about  it. 
I'm  not  niggardly.  The  sooner  it's  drunk 
up  the  better."  Then  he  drove  off. 
******* 

Four  days  later  he  came  again.  In 
front  of  her  door  the  old  woman  was  oc- 
cupied cutting  bread  into  the  soup.  He 
came  nearer  to  bid  her  a  good  day  and 
spoke  into  her  face,  to  smell  her  breath. 
It  reeked  of  alcohol ,  and  his  face  beamed. 
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"How  would  a  little  glass  do?"  he  said. 
And  they  "saluted"two  or  three  times. 

Soon  it  was  rumored,  and  later  on  re- 
ported, in  the  entire  neighborhood  that 
Mother  Magloire  was  "indulging" — quite 
on  the  quiet.  Now,  people  would  find 
her  lying  in  the  kitchen,  now  in  the  yard, 
now  in  the  street.  They  would  carry  her 
back  into  the  house,  stiff"  as  a  corpse. 

Chicot  did  not  come  to  see  her  any 
more.  And  when  people  told  him  ot  the 
old  peasant  woman,  he  would  ejaculate 
with  a  mournful  and  compassionating 
visage:  "It's  too  bad  for  one  in  her  years  to 


get  into  such  a  habit.  When  one  is  so  old 
as  that,  there's  no  cure  for  it.  Look  out, 
the  deuce  will  be  to  play." 

And  ' 'the  deuce  was  to  play. ' '  She  died 
next  winter,  about  Christmas  tide.  She 
had  been  picked  up  drunk  and  died  in 
the  snow  by  the  yard  side. 

And  Monsieur  Chicot  got  the  farm.  Not 
long  after,  he  remarked  sententiously, 
"the  poor  old  woman,  if  she  had  not 
taken  to  drinking  she  could  have  lived 
ten  years  longer." 

The  next  day  Monsieur  Chicot  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Leo  Hcefeli. 
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Religious  sentiment  is  the  mother  of 
poetry;  all  the  elements  of  revealed  re- 
ligion have  an  essentially  beautiful  or 
poetic  side.  Ideality,  imagination,  sub- 
dued though  they  may  be  by  the  matter- 
of-fact  things  of  life,  have  yet  full  and 
unlimited  play  in  that  which  emanates 
from  the  Divine.  Queries  which  have 
found  and  still  find  expression  among 
men,  are  only  solved  or  satisfied  by  con- 
ceptions which  are  the  essence  of  the 
loftiestfpoetry.  All  ideas  which  are  truly 
inspirational;  all  thoughts  in  reference  to 
the  universe;  and  all  speculative  theories 
as  to  the  unknown,  only  reach  the  core 
of  a  man's  being,  that  is,  his  soul,  when 
winged  in  words  that  burn  as  fire  !  The 
"bards  of  the  Bible"  soared  with  vigor- 
ous wing,  and  sung  in  such  grand  majesty 
of  strain  as  left  its  impress  on  the  life  and 
thought  and  literature  of  the  world,  do- 
ing this  by  virtue  of  that  poetry  which 
knew  no  common-place,  for  it  was  "the 
burthen  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  !" 

The  world  owes  much  to  David.Isaiah, 
and  the  minor  prophets;  none  can  read 
these  masters  without  a  feeling  of  admir- 
ation, reverence,  and  awe ;  none  can 
study  them  without  catching  an  intellec- 
tual coloring,  or  being  affected  in  their 
style.  If  all  the  panegyrics  which  have 
been  written,  and  the  warm  words  which 
have  been  said,  were  compiled,  surely  no 
authors,  no  book,  could  expect  to  rival, 
that  and  those,   whose  superiority  is  es- 


tablished in  the  universal  verdict  of 
Christendom  at  least,  that  they  are 
indeed  divine! 

From  whence  could  mankind  draw  so 
much  assurance  as  to  origin,  to  pre- exist- 
ence, to  the  fatherhood  of  Deity,  and 
the  common  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race?  Where  such  certainty  as  to  penalty 
for  sin,  and  reward  for  the  practice  of 
righteousness?  Where  such  encourage- 
ment in  well-doing,  and  where  such  an 
example  as  the  blameless  life  of  Jesus; 
where  such  realization  of  the  defects — 
weaknesses  of  society,  or  where  such 
anticipation  of  an  ideal  condition  as  that 
involved  in  Zion,  when  men  "shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,"  and  the 
nations  "shall  learn  war  no  more." 

All  religious  writers  have  received  more 
or  less  of  this  "divine  afflatus"  which  is 
thus  pre-eminent  in  the  sacred  books; 
and  while  many  have  looked  back  to  that 
era  of  inspirational  potency  as  to  the 
"Golden  Age,"  there  have  been  those 
who  longed  and  looked  for  its  return,  and 
grasping  a  moiety  of  celestial  fervor  they 
were  in  a  measure  the  successors  of  the 
prophets  and  seers,  reflecting  in  the 
season  of  darkness  the  glory  of  the  be- 
yond or  of  the  historic  past. 

Our  century  witnessed  a  more  than 
noonday  renewal  of  this  pristine  light, 
and  revelation  on  these  once  well-known 
but  long  uncertain  and  hardly  appre- 
hended   thoughts,   principles    and    doc- 
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trines,  came  through  the  medium  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Doubtless  among  the  cultivated  Jewish 
converts  of  the  Christian  age,  there  were 
those  in  whose  souls  there  still  lingered, 
in  the  midst  of  apostasy,  some  of  that 
poetry  which  had  been  Hebraic  in  its 
intensity,  and  referred  in  part  to  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  also  in  part  to  the  glory 
of  Zion;  but  the  rejection  of  the  first 
made  the  latter  impossible  until  the  Holy 
City  and  the  covenant  people  became 
(save  for  the  prophetic  future)  only  "as  a 
tale  that  is  told  !" 

While  "Mormonism"  is  full  to  over- 
flowing with  principles  which  are  essen- 
tially poetic,  that  aspect  has  not  yet  been 
much  apprehended,  mainly  because  the 
gathered  converts  were  not  as  a  rule  the 
cultured  nor  the  literary,  and  yet  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory, here  and  there  individuals  have 
burst  into  strains  of  music  and  beauty, 
and  the  expression  of  revealed  truths 
have  through  some  of  its  poets  been 
really  worthy  of  the  theme! 

That  the  Prophet  Joseph  possessed  and 
increased  in  this  manifestation  of  poetic 
expression,  is  of  course  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  revelations  which  came 
through^him;  for  sublimity  of  thought 
clad  in  grandeur  of  rhetoric,  for  ex- 
pression of  principle  in  elegance  of 
language,  for  the  manifestation  of  spirit- 
ual beauty  in  the  music  of  poetry,  very 
many  examples  might  be  adduced,  and 
then  it  would  be  seen  and  felt  that  the 
Latter-day  prophet  was  a  bard  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  of  loftiest  flight, 
that  his  kinship  with  the  immortals  of  the 
ages  past,  was  as  undoubted  as  his 
prophetic  call  and  mission.  He  may  not 
have  "lisped  in  numbers"  or  shone  in 
song,  but  there  was  that  stately  rhythm, 
that  unmistakable  abandon,  that  fiery 
fervor  which  testified  that  his  life  had 
been  touched  with  the  same  live  coal 
from  the  altar  as  had  been  the  greater 
and  most  of  the  minor  Prophets  of 
Israel's  brightest  age. 

Were  this  the  time,  and  this  the  in- 
tent of  the  present  writing,  illustrations 
might  be  called  in  (to  many)  unexpected 
number,   in  justification  of  broader  ex- 


pression than  now  used.  Some  day 
when  this  bardic  spirit  rests  upon  a  con- 
genial soul  "Joseph  as  a  poet"  will  be  a 
wondrous  theme,  and  in  that  will  be 
opened  such  a  vista  of  character,  at- 
tribute and  endowment,  as  but  few  have 
learned  to  appreciate  or  understand. 

After  years  will  also  bring  out  the 
thought  that  the  grandest  and  most  pro- 
lific period  of  conversions  to  the  Gospel 
was  when  this  temperament  prevailed 
among  the  Elders;  long,  long  before  ob- 
ligatory contact  with  material  things  had 
dulled  the  spiritual  glow  and  lustre  of  an 
ideal  Zion,  one  filled  with  an  ideal 
human  life — a  reproduction  in  extenso  of 
such  celestial  order,  harmony,  beauty, 
intelligence  and  inspiration  as  would  con- 
stitute the  solution  of  problems  as  old  as 
humanity,  as  absorbing  as  being,  and  as 
certain  as  destiny,  prefigured  more  or 
less  by  all  the  Prophets  since  the  world 
began. 

In  those  palmy  days  when  this  divine 
afflatus  rested  mightily  upon  the  Church 
came  such  contributions  to  its  literature 
as  Taylor's  "Government  of  God,"  in 
which  the  poetic  temperament  prevails. 
The  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  there  upper- 
most in  the  elucidation  of  an  ideal  rule, 
and  an  ideal  condition  of  society  as  the 
product  of  that  rule;  the  redemption  of 
the  earth  and  the  glorification  of  its  in- 
habitants, are  as  decidedly  in  the  vein 
of  the  Israelitish  writers  as  they  are  pos- 
sible to  be,  and  as  pregnant  with  inspira- 
tional power;  while  Pratt's  "Key  to  The- 
ology," in  a  literary  sense  is  as  redolent 
of  poetry,  and  as  inspirational  as  "The 
Vision."  How  Israel's  thousands  revel- 
led in  the  burning  words  so  graphically 
setting  forth  "the  heritage  of  her  sons," 
and  how  a  great  host  of  "minor  bards" 
echoed  and  re-echoed  "these  things"  in 
the  midst  of  spurious  Christianity  and 
sleepy  theology,  can  only  be  told  by ' 
earnest  watchers  of  that  stirring  time. 

With  what  power  and  efficacy  these 
warm,  enthusiastic  Elders  trained  their 
batteries  on  the  "armies  of  the  aliens!" 
How  gun  after  gun  and  fortress  after 
fortress,  long  held  by  priestcraft  and  su- 
perstition was  assailed,  spiked,  silenced 
and   destroyed!      The  clarion   tones   of 
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victory  rang  out  everywhere  on  the 
theological  air,  until  even  at  this  date  an 
intelligent  Elder,  clad  in  the  armor  of 
the  Gospel  is  deemed  unassailable  and 
invincible  on  the  battle  fields  of  contro- 
versy, both  as  to  theory  and  faith.  That 
this  poetic  vein  is  now  in  the  main  un- 
worked  in  the  quarries  of  religious 
thought  and  faith,  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  a  loving  student,  for  "the  elements  are 
eternal, "spiritual  influences  as  reachable, 
doctrines  are  still  bursting  with  inherent 
lustre  and  beauty,  and  language  can  be 
as  felicitously  used  as  ever  in  the  past. 

The  poetic  mind  clothes  in  unmistakable 
diction  the  warmth  of  his  surging  heart, 
and  whether  his  words  flow  like  molten 
lava  or  descend  as  the  early  sunshine  or 
the  springtide  rain,  verdure,  spiritual 
greenery  and  blossom  follows  in  its 
wake,  and  if  personification  were  in 
order,  he  must  have  been  dull  indeed, 
who  from  the  memory  of  the  past,  cannot 
recall  the  sway  and  power  of  a  Lyman  or 
a  Parley,  ere  the  former  was  shorn  of 
power,  and  the  latter  passed  away.  In 
this  as  in  all  other  times,  every  one 
knows  that  a  poor  cause  well  represented 
is  likely  to  make  greater  headway  than  a 
good  cause  otherwise  presented;  and 
while  there  might  have  been  the  magne- 
tism of  presence  and  of  authority,  and 
sterling  common  sense  i.i  President 
Young  as  a  speaker,  many  years  of  care- 
ful notice  failed — save  in  one  or  two 
exceptions — to  detect  that  poetry  of  con- 
ception or  expression  to  which  all 
"Mormon"  principles  seem  susceptible 
or  to  hold  concealed. 

But  he  enjoyed  the  manifestation  of 
this  gift  in  others,  he  felt  its  power  over 
himself,  and  several  times  in  the  writer's 
hearing,  expressed  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation of  such  gift  or  talent,  whether 
original  or  acquired. 

That  many  of  the  Elders  are  some- 
what indifferent  or  fail  to  cultivate  them- 
selves in  this  direction  we  cannot  doubt, 
yet  when  the  evidence  of  cultured  gift  is 
presented  before  them,  enthusiasm  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  inspirational  stimulus, 
and  give  credit  to,  or  envy  the  influence 
of  the  man. 

So  general  is  this  feeling  that  speakers, 


gifted  and  beloved  as  Bishop  O.  F.  Whit- 
ney and  others,  are  called  upon  too 
frequently,  and  so  become  absolutely 
drained;  for  lack  of  leisure  and  recuper- 
ation these  have  to  measurably  withdraw 
themselves  in  self-defense,  though  they 
may  modestly  realize  their  power  to 
bless,  and  feel  in  fact  that  every  endow- 
ment given  to  them  can  be — should  be — 
used  for  the  building  up  of  the  Saints  in 
their  most  holy  faith,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  truth  upon  the  earth. 

Few  even  of  the  poets  of  Zion  have 
woven  into  immortal  verse  the  quint- 
essence of  its  peculiar  ideas  in  any 
consecutive  or  exhaustive  fashion;  none 
have  given  an  epic  poem  embodying  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  truths  "long 
hidden  but  at  last  revealed;"  and  none 
have  given  in  dramatic  form  the  strange 
and  startling  history  of  a  people  "hunted 
as  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains."  Yet 
all  the  elements  of  pathos,  of  incident,  of 
sacrifice,  of  devotion,  are  written  as  if  in 
tears  and  blood  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
fleeing  years. 

Lyrics  there  are  of  strange,  poetic 
beauty,  songs  and  hymns  born  of  un- 
doubted inspiration,  and  in  some  cases 
these  are  wedded  to  music  which  is  but 
an  echo  of  that  heard  beyond  the  stars; 
others,  however,  are  almost — and  some 
below — commonplace,  and  with  the 
growth  of  a  more  refined  taste  will 
eventually  be  expunged  from  the  hymnals 
of  the  Church;  nay,  may  we  not  now 
conclude  that  they  are  retained  simply 
from  the  associations  of  memory,  rather 
than  because  they  represent  the  culture, 
the  spiritual  status,  or  as  in  some  instances 
the  thoughts  and  truths  accepted  of  the 
Saints? 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  express 
within  the  limits  of  any  verse  intended 
for  congregational  use,  the  fullness  of  a 
doctrine,  new  or  old.  A  treatise  could 
be  devoted  to  each  of  the  "first  principles 
of  the  Gospel,"  and  then  advancing 
thought  would  discern  new  features  of 
beauty,  suggestion  or  power  ;  because 
that  which  is  divine  bursts  with  higher, 
broader  meaning  and  with  greater  wealth, 
as  human  experience  grows  to  its  essen- 
tial spirit.   Such  topics  as  the  Fatherhood 
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of  God,  the  mission  of  Jesus,  the  results 
of  disobedience,  the  power  of  the  atone- 
ment, the  authority  of  Priesthood,  the 
efficacy  of  ordinances,  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  intent  of 
marriage  and  its  perpetuity,  the  family 
compact,  Temple  building,  the  resurrec- 
tion, pre-existence  of  spirits,  and  many 
others,  have  hardly  yet  been  estimated, 
certainly  none  have  as  yet  been  thorough- 
ly voiced,  if  understood. 

In  regard  to  pre-existence,may  it  not  be 
said  that  popular  familiarity  with  this 
principle  is  largely  owing  to  that  versifi- 
cation by  the  gifted  Eliza  R.  Snow,  which, 
appearing  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  of 
October,  1845,  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  Millennial  Star,  thence  to  the 
Hymn  book,  and  from  that  to  the  heart 
and  memory,  to  the  thought  and  use 
of  all  the  Latter-day  Saints?  In  those 
early  years,  Sister  Snow  by  her  effusions 
came  to  be  looked  to  as  the  one  supreme 
poet  of  the  Church,  and  yet  had  she 
written  nothing  more,  she  might  have 
predicted  for  herself  an  evergreen  mem- 
ory, and  that  immortality  which  comes 
from  the  witchery  of  words;  words 
which  will  be  sung  as  long  as  fallen  man 
shall  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  thousands 
of  the  Latter-day  Elders  will  sing  the 
same  in  their  missionary  labors  among 
"the  spirits  yet  in  prison."  Many  others 
of  her  inspired  productions,  enter  into 
the  earthly  worship  of  the  Saints,  con- 
stituting with  those  of  Pratt  and  Phelps 
and  others  of  lesser  note  the  hymns  of 
the  sweet  singers  and  poets  of  Israel 
whose  names  are  "household  words." 

O  my  Father,  thou  that  dwellest 

In  the  high  and  glorious  place; 
When  shall  I  regain  thy  presence, 

And  again  behold  thy  face? 
In  thy  holy  habitation 

Did  my  spirit  once  reside? 
In  my  first  primeval  childhood 

Was  I  nurtur'd  near  thy  side? 

For  a  wise  and  glorious  purpose, 

Thou  hast  plac'd  me  here  on  earth, 
And  withheld  the  recollection 

Of  my  former  friends  and  birth: 
Yet  oft  times  a  secret  something 

Whispered  "you're  a  stranger  here;" 
And  I  felt  that  I  had  wander'd 

From  a  more  exalted  sphere. 


I  had  learn'd  to  call  thee  Father, 

Through  thy  spirit  from  on  high, 
But  until  the  key  of  knowledge 

Was  restor'd,  I  knew  not  why. 
In  the  heav'ns  are  parents  single? 

No,  such  thought  can  reason  share;* 
Truth  is  reason — truth  eternal 

Tells  me  I've  a  mother  there. 

When  I  leave  this  frail  existence — 

When  I  lay  this  mortal  by, 
Father,  mother,  may  I  meet  you 

In  your  royal  court  on  high? 
Then  at  length,  when  Ive  completed 

All  you  sent  me  forth  to  do, 
With  your  mutual  approbation 
Let  me  come  and  dwell  with  you. 
In  the  year  following  there  appeared  in 
The  Star,  that  wonderful  revealing  "To 
Abby,"  by  President  John  Taylor, 
which  was  dated  New  York,  September 
5th,  1866.  Its  reproduction  took  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Saints  in  England  by  storm, 
every  gathering  heard  the  poem  recited, 
and  it  was  a  common  query  among  the 
brethren  and  sisters  as  to  whether  they 
had  read  those  grand  and  simple,  yet  in  a 
critical  sense  imperfect  words.  It  is  to- 
day strange  that  so  suggestive — so  beauti- 
fully poetic  presentation  of  a  truth  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  semi- 
oblivion,  and  be  known  so  little  to  the 
younger  generations  of  the  Saints,  but 
probably  like  many  another  good  thing 
buried,  it  will  yet  awake  to  an  appreciated 
resurrection.  It  has  been  reproduced  in 
Roberts'  Life  of  John  Taylor. 

Abby :     Knowest   thou   whence   thou   earnest  ? 

Thine 
Origin?     Who  thou  art?     What?    And  whither 
Thou  art  bound?     A  chrysalis  ot  vesterday: 
To-day  a  gaudy,  fluttering  butterfly — 
A  moth;  to-morrow  crushed,  and  then  an  end 
Of  thee.     Is  this  so?     And  must  thou  perish 
Thus,  and  die  ingloriously  without  a  hope? 

Ah,  no;  thou'rt  no  such  thing.     Thou  in  the 
Bosom  of  thy  Father  bask'd,  and  lived,  and 
Mov'd  thousands  of  years  ago.     Yes.  e'er  this 
Mundane  sphere  from  chaos  sprung,  or  sun,  or 
Moon,  or  stars,  or  world  was  fram'd;  before  the 
Sons  of  God  for  joy  did  shout,  or  e'er  the 
Morning  stars  together  sung — thou  liv'dst. 

Thou  liv'dst  to  live  again.     Ah,  no!  thou  liv'd 

But  to  continue  life  eternal — to 

Live,  and  move,  and  act  eternally.     Yes; 


^Altered  by  the  author  of  this  article. 
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Long  as  a  spirit,  God,  or  world  exists; 
From  everlasting,  eternal,  without  end. 
And  whilst  thou  dwelt  in  thy  paterna4-home, 
And  with  thy  brethren  shar'd  ecstatic  bliss, 
All  that  a  spirit  could  not  cloth'd  in  flesh, 
Thou  through  the  vista  of  unnumbered  years 
Saw'st   through  the  glimmering  veil  that  thou 

would'st 
Dwell  in  flesh — just  as  the  Gods. 

Tread  in  the 
Footsteps  of  thine  elder  brother,  Jesus — 
The  "Prince   of  Peace,"  for  whom  a  body  was 

prepared. 

Thou    heard;    thou    look'd;  thou  long'd;   thou 

pray'd; 
Thou   hop'd   for  this.     At  length  it  came;  and 

thou 
Appear' d  on  this  terraqueous  ball, 
Body  and  spirit;  a  living  soul,  forth 
From  the  hands  of  Eloheim — eternal 
As  himself— part  of  thy  God.     A  smail  spark 
Of  Deity  struck  from  the  fire  of  His 
Eternal  blaze. 

Thou  came!  thou  came  to  live!  Of  life  thou  art 
A  living  monument;  to  it  thou  still 
Dost  cling  eternal  life.     To  thee  all  else 
Are  straw,  and  chaff,  and  bubbles  light  as  air; 
And  will  be  all,  until  thou  gain  once  more 
Thy  Father's  breast;  rais'd,  quicken'd,  immortal; 
Body,  spirit,  all;  a  God  among  the 
Gods  forever  bles't. 

Abby;  and  hast  thou  dared  to  launch  thy 
Fragile  barque  on  truth's  tempestuous  sea; 
To  meet  the  pelting  storm,  and  proudly  brave 
The  dangers  of  the  raging  main;  and  through 
The   rocks,   and  shoals,   and  yawning  gulfs, 

pursue 
The  nearest  way  to  life,  in  hopes  that  thou 
Would'st  speedy  gain   a  seat  among  the  Gods? 

Seest  thou  the  multitudes  who  sail  in 
Gilded  barques,  and  gently  float  along  the 
Silvery  stream?     Downward  they  go  with  sweet 
Luxurious  ease,  and  scarce  a  zephyr  moves 
The  tranquil  bosom  of  the  placid  stream. 
Unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  prize 
They  might  obtain,  they  glide  along  in  peace; 
And  as  they  never  soar  aloft,  nor  mount 
On  eagle's  wings,  nor  draw  aside  the  veil 
Of   other   worlds,   they   know   none  else   than 

this — 
No  other  joys.     They  dream  away  their  life, 
And  die  forgot.     Just  as  the  butterfly 
They  gaily  flutter  on;  today  they  live — 
Tomorrow  are  no  more. 

And  though,  like  thee, 
In  them  is  the  eternal  spark;  thousands 
Of  weary  years  must  roll  along  e'er  they 


Regain   the   prize  they  might   with    thee   have 

shared. 
Regain  it?    Never!   No!     They  may  come  where 
Thou  wert,  but   never   can  they  with  thee  share 
Ecstatic  bliss. 

For  whilst  in  heaven's  progressive 
Science   skill'd,    thou    soard'st   from   world  to 

world,  clad 
In  the  robes  of  bright  seraphic  light;  and 
With  thy  God,  eternal — onward  goest,  a 
Priestess  and  a  queen — reigning  and  ruling  in 
The  realms  of  light.     Unlike  the  imbeciles 
Who  dared   not   brook  the  scorn  of  men,  and 

knew  not 
How  to  prize  eternal  life, 

Abby:  the  cup's  within  thy  reach;  drink  thou 
The  vital  balm  and  live. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  the  eluci- 
dation of  principle  is  more  full  and  com- 
plete than  the  first  named,  popular  though 
that  may  be,  and  here  is  evidence  that 
the  writer  might  have  shone  in  the  line  of 
poetic  expression,  had  not  duty  called 
for  the  exercise  of  his  ability  elsewhere. 
The  hymns,  "Go  ye  messengers  of  glory," 
"The  Seer,"  "The  Upper  California," 
"The  Three  Witnesses,"  "Wait  for  the 
Wagon,"  in  The  Mormon,  and  fugitive 
pieces  elsewhere,  attest  the  versatility  of 
his  muse. 

Nothing,  however,  that  either  of  these 
gifted  persons  embalmed  in  words  is 
more  worthy  of  immortality  than  the 
ones  quoted,  and  outside  this  little,  it 
has  ever  since  been  understood  that 
President  Taylor  had  decided  literary 
proclivities  and  creative  force  which 
would  have  given  him  elsewhere  a  cer- 
tain celebrity  far  beyond  that  which  he 
attained  in  the  Mormon  Church,  for  he 
would  doubtless  in  this  sense  have  made 
a  greater  mark  with  the  Methodist  or- 
ganization, becoming  a  star  in  its  mental, 
intellectual,  and  religious  firmament,  but 
his  conversion  to  Mormonism,  and  his 
early  appointment  to  the  ministry  and 
Apostleship,  with  its  consequent  travel 
and  labor,  drew  out  of  his  literary  and 
poetical  drift  more  of  championship  and 
ready  controversial  ability  than  of  studious 
polish  and  lyric  fire.  When  the  Prophet 
selected  him  as  editor  in  Nauvoo  of  the 
Times  and  Seasons,  it  was  a  recognition 
of  this  personal  drift,  of  this  mental  acu- 
men   and    prowess  ;    just  as    President 
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Young's  call  and  appointment  to  New 
York,  and  the  establishment  of  The 
Mormon  was  a  similar  recognition  of 
that  controversial  ability  which  had  sig- 
nalized his  labors  in  France,  England, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  has  always 
been  understood,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Taylor  did  not  have  any  aggressive 
mentality,  but  when  called  upon  or 
cornered,  he  was  somewhat  like  Paul 
who  "fought  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephe- 
sus,"  and  he  long  afterward  came  off  as 
victorious  with  Colfax  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  with  Mr.  Lundy  and  Cha's 
Townley,  L.  L.  D.  in  France. 

Sister  Green  Richards  (Lula)  has  a  very 
noteworthy  production  on  the  same  in-- 
spiring  truth.  It  w^s  presented  before 
the  Relief  Society  jubilee  in  the  twentietli 
ward  March  17th,  1892,  and  has  never 
been  published.  It  stands  almost  alone 
among  the  numberless  songs  of  our 
sister  poets,  and  it  perchance  is  nearly 
unknown  and  doomed  to  sure  oblivion 
unless  as  here  resurrected,  or  as  the 
author  may  yet  embalm  in  collected 
form  the  great  number  of  good  things 
which  have  come  from  her  prolific  pen. 
My  thoughts  have  flown  back,  like  a  shuttle, 

To  our  first  known  record  of  time; 
And,  looping  that  thread  with  the  present. 

I  have  woven  them  into  rhyme. 
When  the  morning  stars,  together, 

Sang  out  their  joyous  praise; 
And  the  new  bright  sun  in  splendor, 

Sent  forth  its  cheering  rays; 
Dispelling  the  night's  cool  vapors, 

And  chasing  its  shades  away, 
That  the  evening  and  the  morning 

Might  complete  the  grand  First-Day. 
We  were  there,  with  God,  our  Father, 

And  voted  "Thy  will  be  done!" 
And  our  mothers,  queens  of  heaven, 

Smiled  on  us,  every  one. 
Smiled  on  each  Eve,  each  Sarah, 

Rachel,  Rebecca  and  Ruth, 
Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Martha — 

Each  daughter  that  stood  for  truth. 
We  were  all,  all  there,  my  sisters, 

And  we  loved  each  other  well; 
And,  doubtless  selected  class-mates, 
With  whom  upon  earth  to  dwell; 
With  whom  to  learn  anil  labor — 

And  our  Father  marked  the  course 
For  each;  and  we  all  accepted, 
Nothing  was  done  by  force. 


I  can  see,  how  some  of  us,  gazing 
.     Down  the  long,  long  line  of  years, 
Had  sufficient  faith  and  courage, 

To  en»er  as  volunteers; 
While  others,  afraid  of  their  weakness, 

And  by  earth's  strange  shadows  appall'd, 
Longed  to  follow,  and  yet,  concluded 

To  wait  till  their  names  were  call'd. 

And  some,  even  then,  with  a  shudder, 

Held  fast  to  the  Gracious  Hand, 
And  ask'd,  "Shall  I  have  power, 

On  those  slipp'ry  heights  to  stand? 
Can  you  really  trust  me,  Father, 

And  shall  I  be  strong  enough 
To  carry  those  heavy  burdens 

Through  places  so  dark  and  rough?" 
And  Father,  in  loving  pity, 

Answered,  "Your  guide  shall  bring 
Your  messages  to  me,  always; 

I'll  help  you  in  everything. 
Never  forget,  my  daughter, 

The  sacred  pass-word,  Prayer; 
Keep  it  always  safe  in  memory, 

And  whisper  it  everywhere." 

Well,  here  we  are,  my  sisters, 

In  the  class  we  were  chosen  to  fill, 
Learning  our  daily  lessons, 

Doing  our  Father's  will. 
Shall  we  not  increase  our  efforts, 

Oh!  shall  we  not  all  agree 
To  love  each  other  better, 

After  this  jubilee? 

These  examples  represent  to  the 
writer's  mind  that  investiture  of  principle 
in  poetic  garb,  which  might  give  an 
unquestioned  immortality,  nor  is  this  un- 
dying beauty  gained  at  the  expense  of 
simplicity,  for  while  it  is  said  that  "poetry 
is  the  expression  of  the  best  thought, 
in  the  best  language, :'  there  is  an  un- 
explainable  something  in  rhyme  and 
rhythm  which  finds  lodgment  in  the 
memory,  and  recurs  again  most  readily  in 
quotation  or  illustration,  as  every  reader, 
writer  and  speaker  knows;  cradle  hymns, 
fairy  tales  and  nonsense  verses  have 
thus  come  down  from  time  immemorial 
doubtless  orally  also,  for  many  of  this 
class  antedate  by  centuries  the  era  of 
the  printer's  art;  the  jingle  or  melody  was 
the  charm  evidently,  which  gave  per- 
petuity to  the  commonplace^  while  the 
Troubadors  or  bards,  as  a  class,  aspired 
to  loftier  themes;  the  sentimental,  the 
warlike  and  the  historic  constituted  their 
basis  matter,  their  manner  of  recitative  or 
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song  or  chant,  usually  admitted  ot  in- 
vention or  accretion  in  some  way,  for 
they  were  all  improvisators,  ~~so  that 
whether  the  topic  was  love  or  war, 
whether  plaintive  or  impassioned,  his- 
toric or  prophetic,  their  popularity  was 
undoubted;  wealthy  barons  retained  or 
entertained  them  as  the  case  required, 
and,  so  was  handed  down  bardic  mem 
ories,  and  the  bard  life  as  a  profession. 

Need  it  be  wondered  that  sacred 
subjects,  those  which  voice  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  that 
divine  thought,  even  when  couched  in 
human  tongue  and  after  all  feebly  ex- 
pressed, should  echo  and  re-echo  in  the 
corridors  of  the  human  heart,  or  that 
endeavor,howsoever  baffled,  continues  to 
try,  or  fail  and  try  again  to  enshrine  in 
warm  effusion,  in  striking  phrase  or 
rounded  period,  conceptions  which  may 
be  but  transitory  to  earth,  yet  bear  the 
impress  of  eternities  past  and  gone? 

Many  of  the  sonorous  Hebrew  bards 
approached  this  form,  and  their  climaxes, 
periods  and  prophecies  were  as  measured 
and  syllabalized,asare  the  rarest  or  sweet- 


est of  our  esthetic  age;  that  Israel's  poets 
and  singers  should  partake  of  this  in- 
fluence, and  that  their  expressions  should 
exhibit  both  literary  and  inspirational 
culture,  is  only  to  say  that  they  belong  to 
the  common  family  of  man,  yet  they  are 
at  the  same  time  susceptible  to  that 
which  undoubtedly  proceedeth  from  be- 
hind the  veil. 

So  the  true  soul  language,  that  of  the 
heavens  will  become  the  vernacular  of 
the  earth;  the  ideal  will  be  the  real,  for 
inspiration  will  have  wrought  out  through 
the  receptive  element  in  man,  those  con- 
ditions which  have  been  the  theme  ot 
the  prophets,  the  burden  of  the  inspired 
poet's  song,  and  the  dream  of  countless 
surging  hearts,  who,  mid  the  clouds  and 
shadows  of  experience  have  marked  the 
same  and  known  that  the  shadows  would 
flee  away,  that  Zion  and  her  people  would 
become  the  only  beacon  light;  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  the  only  rule;  the  old 
prophet  voiced  this  thought  when  he 
said,  "mine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  his 
beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  now  very  far 
off."  H.   W.  Naisbitt. 


"SHOW  US  THE  FATHER." 

'The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you." — Luke,  xvii,  21. 

"Show  us  the  Father,'"  help  us  to  see  the  way, 
To  find  the  wished  for  goal  for  which  we  pray. 
"Show  us  the  Father,"  remove  our  blindness  Lord ! 
The  answer  comes  in  strains  of  sweetest  chord, 

"Child,  look  within  thy  soul !" 
"I  am  ever  with  thee,  all  around  thy  way, 
In  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  day  by  day, 
And  caring  ever,  for  all  thine  earthly  lot, 
With  ceaseless  love,  yet  thou  hast  known  me  not ! 

Look  thou  within  thy  soul !" 
Only  in  His  name,  thy  work  must  stand  or  fall, 
There  dwells  the  Father,  thy  light,  thy  life,  thy  all, 
And  thou  shalt  know  His  power  to  free  from  sin, 
In  all  completeness,  for  He  dwells  within, 

Search  thou  and  ye  shall  find  ! 
For  love  and  duty  live,  seek  no  vain  repose, 
No  greater  favor  crave  until  life  close, 
In  His  love  abide,  as  thro'  the  world  you  go. 
Do  noble  deeds,  strive  wrong  tc  overthrow, 

Thou  shalt  the  Father  know  ! 

L.  M.  Hew  lings. 


MY   STUDY    OF   ASTROLOGY. 


Many  readers  of  The  Contributor 
have  doubtless  heard  or  read  of  the  sci- 
ence of  astrology.  This  name  has  des- 
cended to  us  from  a  pair  of  Greek  words 
— astron  meaning  star,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course or  treatise.  According  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term,  therefore,  astro- 
logy is  the  science  that  deals  with  the 
stars.  As  popularly  understood,  how- 
ever, astrology  has  to  do  not  alone  with 
the  laws  that  control  the  movements  and 
varied  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  for  these  subjects  belong  to  the 
more  exact  science  of  astronomy,  (from 
astron  star  and  nomos  law),  but  also  with 
the  real  and  the  many  fancied  influences 
which  these  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  ex- 
ert upon  the  earth  and  its  surroundings. 

As  an  excuse  for  my  seeming  presump- 
tion in  speaking  upon  this  dark  subject, 
let  me  assure  the  reader  that  I  have  had 
some  personal  experience  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  study,  a  few  items  of  which  I  am 
not  likely  to  wholly  forget.  Years  ago, 
while  a  romping,  careless  school  boy  in 
far-off  England,  I  was  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate as  you  may  choose  to  take  it,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  an  aged  sage 
who  placed  implicit  trust  in  the  indica- 
tions of  the  stars.  He  deplored  in  strong 
terms  the  neglect  by  the  many  and 
scorn  by  the  few  with  which  his  pet  sci- 
ence was  treated,  and  then,  finding  my 
boyish  fancies  aroused  by  his  marvelous 
stories  of  stellar  influences,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  penetrating  futurity  and  of  steal- 
ing the  secrets  of  destiny,  he  supposed 
that  he  had  found  in  me  a  promising  stu- 
dent of  astrological  lore  ;  so  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  energy  to  instruct  me 
in  the  mysteries  of  this  species  of  the 
black  art.  I  drank  at  this  fountain  of 
error  with  increasing  thirst,  and  trusted  in 
his  words  with  all  the  power  of  a  child's 
simple  faith.  But  first  a  word  as  to  astro- 
logy itself. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  as  also  the  constellations  of  fixed 
stars,  produce  well  defined  effects  upon 
the  earth.  It  was  once  generally  supposed, 
and  indeed  it  is  still  believed  by  a  few, 
that  the  sun  and  the  planets,  take  turns  in 


ruling  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  each 
of  the  orbs  holding  sway  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  then  giving  way  to  the  succes- 
sor. Beside  this  hourly  order,  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  were  said  to  assume  varied 
powers  over  our  planet  in  monthly  peri- 
ods, the  particular  influence  exerted  by 
any  body  depending  upon  its  own  nature, 
and  upon  the  constellation  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  at  any  particular  time.  The 
planets,  it  must  be  remembered,  revolve 
around  the  sun  as  does  the  earth,  conse- 
quently they  are  continually  changing 
their  relative  locations  with  respect  to  the 
other  stars,  which  do  not  belong  to  our 
system  and  which,  being  so  distant  from 
us  as  to  undergo  no  apparent  changes  of 
position  with  regard  to  one  another,  are 
called  fixed  stars.  The  order  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  assumed  con- 
trol over  the  earth  was  Sun,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Moon,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn; 
the  other  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune 
not  being  then  known. 

To  each  of  these  bodies  were  attribu- 
ted individual  characteristics,  and  corres- 
ponding influences.  To  the  Sun  belonged 
the  attributes  of  brilliancy,  progress  and 
growth;  and  a  person  born  during  any 
hour  of  the  Sun's  ascendency  would  be 
endowed  with  physical  strength  and  men- 
tal acumen.  Mercury  was  supposed  to 
impress  his  children,  and  during  his  hour 
of  ascendency  to  influence  the  whole 
earth  with  the  characteristics  of  quick 
action,  and  spasmodic  effort,  and  with  but 
feeble  powers  of  persistency  or  continued 
perseverance.  Venus  was  regarded  as 
the  source  of  love  and  beauty,  and  dur- 
ing her  hour  of  power  the  lover  was 
thought  to  be  more  ardent  in  his  suit, 
and  the  maiden  more  coy  and  subtle  in 
her  charms.  A  person  born  under  the 
rule  of  Venus  was  supposed  to  be  of  an 
exceptionally  affectionate  disposition.  The 
Moon  was  said  to  exert  an  influence  of 
dullness  as  typified  by  her  faint  light,  and 
absence  of  warmth,  and  persons  born 
under  her  influence  were  thought  to  be  of 
necessity  quiet  in  nature,  feeble  in  intel- 
lect, and  subject  to  moods  and  changing 
spells  in  accordance  with  her  own  phases, 
indeed  our  words  lunacy  and  lunatic  (from 
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Latin  /una,  the  moon)  as  applied  to  the 
condition  and  the  victim  of  insanity,  bear 
testimony  to  this  astrological  belief.  Mars 
was  the  god  of  battle,  and  the  ruddy 
planet  bearing  that  name  was  said  to  give 
rise  to  war-like  tendencies;  and  today  even 
we  speak  of  a  person  possessing  such 
characteristics  as  being  of  a  martial  na- 
ture. Jupiter  is  the  giant  planet,  moving 
through  his  extended  orbit  with  majestic 
tread;  and  his  subjects  were  thought  to 
be  as  dignified  in  character  and  demea- 
nor as  himself;  and  furthermore  to  be  of 
sanguine  temperament  and  cheerful  dis- 
position and  to  be  fond  of  good  things. 
From  such  conception  sprang  our  word 
jovial  like  unto  Jove  or  Jupiter.  Saturn 
was  fickle  and  crafty,  he  cast  an  influence 
of  distrust  everywhere,  he  engendered 
jealousy;  and  we  trace  this  superstition 
to-day  in  the  adjective  saturnine  as  ap- 
plied to  a  heavy  and  unreliable  nature. 

These  beliefs  are  rejected  now  by  all 
but  the  eccentric  few,  yet  the  old  super- 
stitions have  had  in  their  day  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  mankind.  We  see 
evidence  of  such  in  the  form  and  use 
of  many  of  the  words  of  our  language, 
some  of  which,  as  lunacy,  martial, 
jovial,  and  saturnine  have,  been  already 
referred  to.  We  speak  of  any  calamity  as 
a  disaster;  this  word  is  composed  oi  dis 
a  prefix  implying  bad  or  ill,  and  aster, 
from  the  Latin  astrum  a  star,  and  there- 
fore the  word  signifies  a  bad  star  and  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  astrological  belief 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  responsible 
for  the  evils  that  befall  mankind.  So  the 
word  contemplation  is  from  con  against, 
and  templum,  a  space  which  was  marked 
out  by  the  astrologer  through  the  aid  of 
his  divining  staff,  and  the  word  to  day 
signifies  an  attentive  mental  examina- 
tion. So  we  may  detect  an  astrological 
air  about  many  other  terms  such  as  as- 
pecty  consider,  moonstruck,  ascendency, 
■mercurial,  etc.  By  a  literal  construction 
we  imply  a  belief  in  astrological  theories 
whenever  we  use  such  words. 

But  to  return  to  my  personal  escapades 
in  the  field  of  astrology.  I  was  duly  in- 
structed in  the  rules  of  the  "science"  by 
the  star-gazing  sage  who  had  taken  such 
a  fancy  to  me.     Before  I  was  ten  years 


old,  I  had  learned  to  cast  the  horoscope, 
and  to  compute  the  benign  and  the  mal- 
ignant spirits  of  any  person,  the  exact 
time  of  whose  birth  I  could  learn.  My 
faith  in  these  indications  was  so  strong 
that  I  never  could  tru-?t  a  school  friend, 
boy  or  girl,  who  had  been  born  under  the 
ascendency  of  Mercury  or  Saturn,  and  I 
think  I  would  not  have  doubted  a  child  of 
Mars,  Jupiter,  or  the  Sun  though  such  a 
one  had  sought  my  life.  A  class-mate  whom 
I  found  to  have  been  born  under  the  Sun's 
rule  was  always  wise  in  my  eyes,  though 
now  I  am  sure  he  made  many  miserable 
blunders,  and  the  sayings  of  a  certain 
child  of  the  Moon  were  ever  foolish  to  me, 
though  in  the  schoolmaster's  judgment 
that  same  one  had  been  placed  near  the 
head  of  the  class.  But  the  master  de- 
serves excuse  for  his  mistake,  he  proba- 
bly had  never  studied  astrology.  On 
rare  occasions,  when  paternal  permission 
was  obtained  to  go  a  'fishing,  I  was  scrup- 
ulously careful  to  compute  the  position 
of  the  planets,  and  learn  the  hour  at 
which  the  power  of  the  Moon  was  weak; 
for  the  fishes  being  under  the  dominion  of 
the  queen  of  night  would  be  protected 
during  her  reign. 

But  my  faith  in  astrology  was  soon  to 
undergo  a  change.  Among  my  school- 
mates was  a  big  blustering  fellow,  who 
ruled  as  the  autocrat  of  the  playground, 
maintaining  his  sway  by  force  of  animal 
might.  We  all  acknowledged  his  suprem- 
acy and  paid  him  tribute  of  our  property, 
a  five-fold  tithe  of  our  sweetmeats,  mar- 
bles, and  pins.  And  further,  he  compelled 
us  to  work  his  sums  for  him,  to  draw  his 
maps,  and  write  his  essays,  and  if  any 
such  effort  received  less  than  high  com- 
mendations at  the  class,  the  author  of  the 
work  was  sure  to  feel  the  might  of  offend- 
ed majesty  at  the  next  recess.  If  any  boy 
appeared  to  doubt  his  authority,  or  failed 
to  pay  him  servile  homage,  the  tyrant 
was  apt  to  apply  the  effectual  remedy 
of  a  severe  drubbing  which  rarely  failed 
to  bring  the  rebel  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 
But  worse  than  this,  our  oppressor  hap- 
pened to  be  the  scion  of  a  family  some- 
what distinguished  by  wealth — a  rare  ac- 
complishment in  those  days  and  parts — he 
was  the  subject  of  the  teacher's  marked 
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favor  in  consequence;  and  this  was  even* 
more  galling  than  the  yoke  of  actual  bond  - 
age  which  the  fellow  fastened  upon  us. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  I  felt 
within  me  those  swelling  impulses  that 
are  known  only  to  a  would-be  savior 
or  deliverer  of  his  kind.  I  consulted 
the  stars;  and  determined  to  break  the 
fetters  that  bound  us  and  to  set  myself 
and  my  school-fellows  free.  My  faith  in 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  so 
unbounded  that  I  had  no  thought  of 
dividing  the  honors  of  conquest  with 
anyone;  I  would  fight  the  battle  alone. 
Being  on  speaking  terms  with  the  auto- 
crat's sister,  I  managed  to  find  from 
her  the  date  of  Ben's  birthday;  but 
this  was  not  enough,  I  must  know  also 
the  hour  at  which  this  remarkable  piece 
of  humanity  had  made  a  first  appearance 
on  the  earth.  The  girl,  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  purpose  for  which  I  intended 
to  use  the  information,  questioned  her 
mother,  and  brought  me  word  that  it 
was  within  half  an  hour  of  midnight  on 
a  Friday.  With  this  information  I  hur- 
ried home,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
compute  his  nativities,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  he  had  been  a  prince  of  the  realm. 
All!  I  might  have  known  it:  the  horo- 
scope gave  his  character  in  detail:  he 
was  a  son  of  Saturn,  born  when  the 
planet  was  in  ill-conjunction:  what  wonder 
then  that  he  was  untrustworthy,  mean, 
and  cruel?  Then  I  cast  the  horoscope  of 
the  future,  and  found  that  at  a  convenient 
hour,  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Wednesday,  the  next  day  but  one,  his 
star  would  be  declining,  and  mine  would 
be  in  the  ascendency;  this  augured  ill 
luck  to  him  at  that  time  and  good  fortune 
to  me,  in  any  undertaking.  Surely  the 
day  of  our  de  iverance  was  near  at  hand: 
the  stars  had  promised  to  help  me  in  my 
dangerous  enterprise,  and  victory  was 
assured.  Brute  force  should  be  subdued 
by  the  power  of  superior  knowledge. 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day  I  confronted  his  saturnine  majesty 
on  the  play  ground,  and  challenged  him 
to  meet  me  that  evening  at  five  o'clock, 
boldly  expressing  my  determination  to 
show  him  who  would  be  master  from  that 
time  forth.    His  surprise  made  him  dumb 


for  an  instant,  then  he  indulged  in  a 
loud  laugh  and  cuffed  my  ears;  but  this  I 
bore  with  no  attempt  at  retaliation,  for 
the  time  of  revenge  had  not  yet  come; 
besides,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  the  lot  of  all  heroes  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  to  sutfer  insult  at 
the  hands  of  tyranny.  During  the  day  I 
received  many  a  hearty  wish  for  success; 
but  feeble  faith  in  my  cause  was  plainly 
portrayed  in  every  face. 

At  five  o'clock  we  were  at  the  appoint- 
ed place;  a  score  of  boys  were  there  to 
see  fair  play  done.  My  antagonist  was 
nearly  a  foot  taller,  and  fully  a  stone 
heavier  than  I,  but  these  were  trifles 
below  notice;  had  I  not  the  happy  assur- 
ances of  the  stars  that  1  should  win?  I 
made  a  speech  to  the  burly  fellow, 
setting  forth  a  few  of  his  many  acts  of 
oppression  and  cruelty,  and  closed  with 
a  studied  flourish,  declaring  that  hence- 
forth we  would  be  free.  This  was  re- 
ceived with  a  laugh  of  derision  by  my 
opponent;  and  the  hostilities  began. 
They  did  not  last  long.  The  conflict 
though  fierce  was  decidedly  brief.  I  dis- 
covered myself  by  degrees,  lying  on  the 
ground,  cheek  cut,  eyes  bruised,  nose 
smashed,  a  couple  of  teeth  loosened  and 
a  quantity  of  hair  gone.  The  buby  re- 
tired without  a  scratch. 

As  I  slowly  made  my  way  homeward, 
I  was  in  an  unusually  thoughtlul  state. 
I  began  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  infallibility 
of  astrological  indications,  after  all. 
Amongst  the  family  my  appearance 
created  considerable  consternation;  then 
my  worthy  sire  reminded  me  of  his  oft 
repeated  injunctions  against  fighting;  and 
to  impress  the  lesson  firmly  upon  my 
mind  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  his 
lecture  by  sundry  strokes  with  the  buckle 
end  of  a  stout  strap.  This  was  convinc- 
ing; my  doubts  vanished,  and  with  them 
all  my  confidence  in  the  horoscope.  I 
knew  that  astrology  was  a  fraud.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  I  have  been  un- 
able to  revive  any  interest  in  the 
fallen  science.  A  few  months  ago, 
after  twenty  years  absence,  I  visited 
again  the  home  of  my  childhood, 
and   on   a    Wednesday    afternoon,    pre- 
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cisely  at  five  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  scene 
of  my  bloody  defeat  in  sweet  liberty's 
causejbut  the  remembrances  thusawaken 
ed  were  sorrowful, and  I  soon  left  the  spot. 

However,  the  little  astrological  knowl- 
edge which  I  gained  was  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  me;  it  taught  me  the  absurdity 
of  its  own  professions.  There  is  no  as- 
trology in  the  world  of  science  today, 
though  I  doubt  not  that  there  has  been  a 
true  science  of  the  stars  in  days  now 
past.  When  divine  inspiration  was  re- 
garded as  an  indispensable  element  of 
scientific  investigation,  then  the  stars  de- 
clared their  hidden  secrets  to  the  mind  of 
the  seer.  To  this  the  scriptures  bear 
abundant  testimony.  The  two  great 
lights  which  the  Creator  placed  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  were  to  be  "for 
signs  and  for  seasons;"  and  the  greater 
light  was  "to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser 
light  to  rule  the  night." 

In  a  terrible  interview  between  divine 
majesty  and  human  weakness,  the  Al- 
mighty demanded  of  his  prophet  Job 
(Job  xxxviii,  31,  32),  "Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influence  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion?  Canst  thou  bring  forth 
Mazzaroth  in  his  season?  or  canst  thou 
guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons?" 

Deborah  the  prophetess,  singing  with 
Barak  a  song  of  praise,  that  Israel  had 
been  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin 
and  Sisera,  declares  (Judges  v,  20)  "They 
fought  from  heaven  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera." 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  a  new 
star  appeared  in  the  firmament,  and  the 
oriental  magi,  recognizing  its  import 
sought  the  place  of  the  heaven-born  child 
that  they  might  do  him  honor,  "saying, 
where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews? 
for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and 
are  come  to  worship  him."     (Matt,  ii,  2.) 

And  that  Savior,  afterward  declared 
among  the  signs  of  his  second  coming 
(Luke  xxi,  1 1  and  25)  '  'fearful  sights  and 
great  signs  shall  there  be  from  heaven," 
"and  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and 
in  the  moon  and  in  the  stars,  and  upon 
the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplex- 
ity, the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring."  And 
further  we  are  told  (Matt,  xxiv,  30)  among 
these  terrible  events,  "And  then  shall  ap- 


pear thesign  oftheSon  of  man  in  heaven.' 
The  Revelator,  with  vision  quickened 
by  celestial  light  saw  in  the  last  days  (Rev. 
vi,  12  14)  "the  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as 
blood;  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto 
the  earth  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her 
untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  And  the  heavens  departed 
as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together." 

With  this  portentious  declaration,  mod- 
ern revelation  is  in  perfect  accord ;  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  lxxxviii,  87)  "for  not 
many  days  hence  and  the  earth  shall 
tremble  and  reel  to  and  fro  as  a  drunken 
man,  and  the  sun  shall  hide  his  face,  and 
shall  refuse  to  give  light,  and  the  moon 
shall  be  bathed  in  blood,  and  the  stars 
shall  become  exceedingly  angry,  and  shall 
cast  themselves  down  as  a  fig  that  falleth 
from  off  a  fig  tree." 

But  the  Latter-day  Saints  can  rejoice  in 
the  consoling  promise  of  their  Father  that 
the  day  shall  come  when  all  knowledge 
that  ever  has  been  upon  the  earth  shall  be 
restored,  and  moreover  when  a  fullness 
of  knowledge  shall  be  given,  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  cxxi,  28  and  30-32)  "a 
time  to  come  in  the  which  nothing  shall 
be  withheld.  *  *  *  And  also  if  there 
be  bounds  set  to  the  heavens  or  to  the 
seas,  or  to  the  dry  lands,  or  to  the  sun, 
moon  or  stars.  All  the  times  of  their 
revolutions,  all  the  appointed  days, 
months  and  years,  and  all  the  days  of 
their  days,  months  and  years,  and  all 
their  glories,  laws  and  set  times  shall  be 
revealed,  in  the  days  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  fullness  of  times,  according  to  that 
which  was  ordained  in  the  midst  of  the 
council  of  the  Eternal  God  of  all  other 
Gods,  before  this  world  was,  that  should 
be  reserved  unto  the  finishing  and  the  end 
thereof." 

Let  us  then  refrain  from  unfounded  con- 
jecture concerning  the  mysteries  of  the 
heavens;  and  await  the  divine  bestowal  of 
that  knowledge  when  such  will  be  to  us 
of  the  greatest  good;  lest  the  powers  of 
evil  take  advantage  of  our  impatience, 
and  instil  error  into  our  souls.  On  themes 
of  such  mighty  import  no  power  below 
that  of  God  given  inspiration  should  pre- 
sume to  instruct.  J.  E.   T. 
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The  life  and  character.and  toils  and  dis- 
appointments and  triumphs  of  Columbus 
possess  a  vast  interest  for  us  at  the 
present.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to 
those  profiting  directly  from  the  great 
labors  performed  by  him.  His  fame  is 
world  wide.  His  perseverance,  his  pa- 
tience, his  acts  of  self-abnegation  are 
appreciated'  and  lauded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  nations.  Of  necessity,  his 
labors  are  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
enjoy  the  benefits  arismg  therefrom— the 
inhabitants  ot  the  continent  he  restored 
to  the  civilized  world.  While  partaking 
of  the  fruits  of  the   tree  of  liberty,  they 


strength  born  of  implicit  faith  in  Him 
who  gave  the  work.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  interest  the 
Latter-day  Saints  feel  in  the  work  Colum- 
bus accomplished  should  be  greater  than 
that  felt  by  any  others,  even  though  these 
may  reap  practically  the  same  benefits 
from  it. 

The  personality  of  Columbus  was  pow- 
erful. As  the  sun's  light  is  reflected 
from  the  clouds  after  the  orb  of  day 
has  sunk  behind  the  western  hills,  so 
is  the  strong,  brilliant  personality  of 
Columbus  reflected  from  the  places  with 
which  his   memory   is   associated,    even 
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have  not  forgotten  him  who  planted  it  in 
toil,  watered  it  with  tears  and  died  with- 
out realizing  even  the  nature,  not  to  men- 
tion the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  struggles. 
To  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who  regard 
Columbus  as  having  been  inspired  for  the 
labor  he  performed,  his  character  pos- 
sesses a  two-fold  interest.  By  tl  em  his 
patience,  his  devotion,  his  sell-denial  are 
not  subjects  for  wonder,  though  they  pro- 
duce the  deepest  admiration,  approach- 
ing almost  to  veneration.  By  them 
Columbus  is  recognized  as  a  great  dis- 
coverer, a  servant  of  God,  sent  to  fulfill 
an  important  mission,  and  sustained  in 
its  performance    by    the    patience    and 


now  that  the  sun  of  his  life  is  below  the 
horizon  of  this  world's  history.  Genoa, 
Spain,  Por'ugal,  our  own  Columbia,  will 
ever  shed  a  lustre  of  loving  remembrance 
on  the  name  and  lame  of  the  great  Colon. 

Among  by  no  means  the  least  impor- 
tant of  these  localities  is  the  convent  oc- 
cupied by  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order 
and  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  Rabida. 
This  monaster  y  was  situated  in  Andalusia, 
Spain,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  inland  from  the  port  of  Palos, 
rendered  famous  by  the  departure  of 
Columbus  therefrom  on  his  memorable 
voyage  in  August,  1492. 

The    Franciscan   order  of   friars   was 
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founded  about  the  year  1215,  by  a  devout 
Catholic,  Francis  Bernardone.  whose 
central  idea  was  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Christ,  "take  ye  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye 
shall  drink."  He  thought  all  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  vows  of  this  order 
should  sink  to  the  same  level  of  poverty 
and  humility,  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  private  devotion  and  study.  The  ideas 
presented  by  him  spread  rapidly,  and 
Franciscan  convents  were  established  in 
great  number,  the  one  of  La  Rabida  bt-ing 
among  the  first.  These  convents  were 
pre-eminently  places  of  refuge  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  being  in  this  respect 
more  famous  than  those  of  any  other 
order.  The  convent  of  La  Rab  da  was 
not  lacking  in  this  important  essential, 
and  its  prior  and  monks  were  noted  for 
their  learning,  devotion  and  charity. 

With  this  abbey  the  following  impor- 
tant and  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of 
Columbus  is  associated  : 

He  had  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  earth  is  round,  and  that  great  dis- 
coveries, productive  of  immense  wealth, 
would  reward  a  westward  expedition. 
With  a  view  of  making  these  discoveries, 
he  had  applied  to  the  rulers  of  Genoa,  his 
native  republic,  and  Portugal,  for  financial 
aid  in  carrying  out  his  projects.  Re- 
pulsed here,  he  had  turned  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
offering  them  in  return  for  providing  him 
with  the  necessary  vessels  and  supplies, 
vast  benefit?  from  his  discoveries.  The 
economy  of  the  court,  the  superstitions  of 
the  scientists  and  the  bigotry  of  biblicists 
(reading  the  Scripture  without  the  spirit 
of  God)  had  operated  against  him. 
Occasionally,  in  the  years  of  waiting  and 
suspense,  he  had  seen  gleams  of  hope, 
but  they  seemed  almost  as  will-o-the- 
wisps  leading  him  on  to  deeper  dis- 
appointments. At  last,  success  seemed 
within  his  grasp.  The  calculating  Ferdi- 
nand, allured  by  the  prospect  of  empire, 
and  influenced  by  his  ambitious  advisers, 
was  disposed  to  favor  the  undertaking  of 
Columbus,  and  the  hopes  of  the  latter 
were  bright.  But  Ferdinand  was  engaged 
in  an  expensive  war  with  Granada,  and 
his  cold-blooded,  business  policy  would 


not  admit  of  his  undertaking  an  enterprise 
the  expense  of  which  would  surely  be 
large,  and  the  returns  uncertain.  There- 
fore, after  Columbus  had  waited  for  years 
at  the  court  of  Spain  and  had  been  raised 
to  the  pinnacle  of  hope  and  expectancy, 
he  received  word  that  his  proposals  could 
not  be  entertained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Columbus  was  at  Cordova  when 
this  message  reached  him,  and  he  hast- 
ened to  the  court  at  Seville  to  hear  what 
he  considered  his  crowning  disappoint- 
ment from  the  sovereigns  themselves. 
On  receiving  from  them  a  confirmation  of 
the  message,  he  was  in  despair.  It  had 
been  fully  six  years  since  his  departure  in 
disappointment  from  Portugal,  and  he 
seemed  no  nearer  the  goal  of  his  hopes 
than  then. 

He  knew  not  what  to  do.  His  fortune 
had  been  dissipated.  His  friends  had  de- 
serted him.  His  creditors  were  clamor- 
ing for  payment.  He  determined  to  go 
to  the  little  town  of  Huelva,  where  lived 
his  deceased  wife's  brother-in-law.  This 
place  was  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles 
from  Seville,  and  he  was  forced  to  ac- 
complish the  journey  on  foot,  accompan- 
ied by  his  ten-year  old  son,  Diego.  It 
was  the  spring-time,  and  only  those  who 
have  experienced  it,  know  what  an  Anda- 
lusion  spring  is.  But  the  balmy  air  and 
the  songs  of  birds  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  two  wanderers,  for  in  their 
heaviness  of  spirit  they  noticed  only  the 
dusty  road  and  the  scorching  sun.  The 
boy  was  too  small  to  walk  the  entire 
distance,  and  occasionally  his  father  lifted 
him  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  trudging 
bravely  on. 

After  many  weary  miles  had  been  tra- 
versed, the  walls  of  a  convent  arose  to 
view.  Knowing  the  willing  hospitality  of 
the  inmates  of  these  monasteries,  Colum- 
bus directed  his  footsteps  thither,  for  the 
boy  was  faint  for  food.  Arrived  at  the 
gates  the  wayfarers  attracted  immediate 
and  respectful  attention  by  their  distin- 
guished air  and  apparent  nobility.  The 
boy's  wants  were  supplied,  and  while  he 
was  refreshing  himself  the  attention  of 
the  prior  of  the  convent  was  called  to  the 
weary  guests.  His  interest  was  at  once 
aroused,  and  he  invited  the  travelers  to 
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partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  convent, 
which  kind  invitation  was  gladly  accepted, 
This  was  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Rahida. 

Columhus  was  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart.  Wherever  he 
was,  he  must  speak  of  it.  He  unbosomed 
himself  to  the  pious  and  magnanimous 
Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  the  prior  of  the 
convent,  and  received  a  respectful  and 
interested  hearing.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  long  and  weary  years  of  waiting,  Co- 
lumbus had  lound  a  man  capable  of  ap- 
preciating his  advanced  views.  The 
prior  heard  with  alarm  of  the  intended 
departure  of  Columbus  from  Spain.  He 
introduced  his  distinguished  visitor  to 
some  scientific  friends,  among  them  Gar- 
cia Fernandez,  of  Palos.  These,  with 
an  experienced  navigator  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  of  Palos,  and  other  practiced 
mariners,  held  frequent  councils  in  the 
convent,  the  final  result  being  that  Col- 
umbus won  them  over  by  his  sincere 
eloquence,  and  they  became  warm  sup- 
porters of  his  project. 

A  communication  to  Queen  Isabella 
was  written  by  these  and  sent  to  her  in 
care  of  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a  pilot  of 
the  port  of  Palos.  He  brought  back  in  a 
fortnight  a  reply  from  her  majesty,  re- 
questing Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  con- 
vent (who,  by  the  way,  was  her  former 
father  confessor;  to  hasten  to  the  court 
witli  all  speed.  The  result  of  his  confer- 
ences with  the  queen  was  encouraging  ; 
and  he  was  authorized  by  her  to  invite 
Columbus  to  return  to  the  court.  The 
noble  queen  also  sent  by  him  sufficient 
money  to  provide  Columbus  with  suitable 
clothing  in  which  to  appear  before  her. 

He  arrived  in  the  royal  camp  before 
Granada  in  time  to  witness  the  surrender 
of  that  famous  Moorish  stronghold  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  to  behold 
the  triumphal  procession  formed  in  honor 
of  the  event.  A  brief  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  these  stirring  scenes  When 
he  was  admitted  to  conference  with  the 
sovereigns,  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  prelates  by  his  demands  in  case  of 
success.  They  regarded  him  as  a  needy 
adventurer,  with  much  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  in  the  enterprise  ;  and  when 


he  made  demands  worthy  of  a  prince 
treating  with  princes,  they  urged  the 
queen  to  dismiss  the  project  from  her 
mind.  Loath  to  do  this,  she  offered  more 
moderate  terms  to  Columbus,  which  he 
indignantly  spurned.  Abandoning  all 
hope  of  persuading  the  sovereigns  to  his 
plans,  he  sorrowfully  turned  his  back  on 
Granada  and  rode  toward  Cordova,  de- 
termining to  proceed  thence  to  France. 

Then  it  was  that  the  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm of  a  woman  inspired  a  great  mind 
with  hope,  and  opened  the  way  to  a  long- 
lost  continent.  Isabella  had  long  been 
favorably  disposed  to  the  project,  and 
when  approached  by  some  of  the  friends 
of  Columbus,  who  were  filled  with  sor- 
row at  his  departure  from  Spain,  she  be- 
came imbued  with  an  inspired  enthusi- 
asm for  his  project.  The  cold,  calculating 
Ferdinand  hesitated  through  lack  of 
funds.  Isabella  exclaimed  with  heroic 
generosity  :  "I  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise 
the  money."  Although  her  generous  sac- 
rifice was  not  required,  these  words  now 
stand  as  the  grandest  monument  to  the 
nobility  of  her  character.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  further  difficulties  of 
Columbus,  his  patient  efforts  to  procure 
suitable  vessels  and  willing  seamen,  and 
his  troublesome  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  prelimi- 
nary preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
directed  by  him  from  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida,  that  he  was  assisted  in  these  by 
his  friend,  the  prior,  and  that  that  prelate 
accompanied  the  brave  navigator  to  his 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Palos,  pro- 
nounced his  benediction  upon  the  enter- 
prise, and  undertook  to  care  for  the  son 
of  Columbus  during  the  absence  of  the 
voyager.  It  thus  happened  that  the  first 
man  to  fully  appreciate  the  grandeur  of 
Columbus'  plan  was  an  inmate  of  a  con- 
vent; and  he  it  was  who  pronounced  his 
benediction  upon  the  departing  squad- 
ron and  watched  it  out  of  sight. 

Tne  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 
The  monasteries  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  were  not  merely  places 
where  recluses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  withdraw  lrom  all  commu- 
nion with  the  world.  They  were  the  re- 
positories of  learning,  not  mere'y  on  re- 
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ligious,    but    on  scientific,    literary,   and 
artistic  subjects. 

When  a  man  entered  a  convent,  he 
took  upon  himself  a  vow  that  he  would 
abstain  from  marriage,  live  a  life  of  pov- 
erty, and  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  ot  the 
church.  Thenceforth  he  was  not  to  be 
himself.  Individuality  was  to  be  swal- 
lowed up.  All  personal  advancement 
was  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  good 
of  Catholics  at  large.  Such  matters  of 
study  were  to  be  considered  as  would 
tend  toward  this  end. 

At  this  time  all  Europe  was  in  a  state 
of  turmoil  and  confusion.  Kings  were 
at  war  with  kings  for  the  mastery  of  em- 
pires. It  was  as  if  the  continent  were  in 
travail  to  produce  the  mighty  and  pro- 
gressive nations  of  modern  times.  Rival 
kingdoms  were  set  up  side  by  side  to  en- 
gage in  deadly  combat,  until  one  or  the 
other  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  relentless 
feud.  In  civilized  Europe  there  was  unani- 
mity in  only  one  thing  —  religion.  The 
Catholic,  or  as  the  name  implies,  the  gen- 
eral church,  held  undisputed  sway  over 
the  consciences  of  men.  Practically  all 
forms  of  the  old  paganism  had  disappear- 
ed, many  having  been  absorbed  into  the 
Christian  worship.  Whenever  a  barbar- 
ous pagan  people  was  conquered  by 
Christian  arms,  zealous  missionaries  ren- 
dered the  conquest  more  complete  by 
making  it  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical. 

The  power  of  the  Church  was  almost 
boundless,  and  this  power  was  exercised 
as  well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  matters. 
The  main  source  of  this  power  is  instruc- 
tive, since  it  bears  so  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  This  source  was  in  the 
manner  of  educating  the  higher  classes  of 
the  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  learning  was  practically  restricted 
to  the  priests  and  the  nobles,  the  latter 
being  educated  by  the  former.  If  a  prince 
needed  an  instructor,  such  was  chosen 
for  him  from  the  cloister.  This  tutor  con- 
sidered his  first  and  most  important  duty 
to  be  the  training  of  his  charge  in  loyalty 
to  the  Pope.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  church  strengthened  the  king.and  was 
in  turn  strengthened  by  him.  Under  his 
patronage    and    by    his     assistance    the 


monks  were  enabled  to  spend  their  whole 
time  in  study  and  devotion,  and  as  a  re- 
sult it  happened  that  in  the  monasteries 
the  flame  of  learning  was  kept  alive  during 
the  almost  universal  darkness  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  convents  became 
places  of  refuge  for  various  classes  of 
people.  The  mediaeval  period  was  a 
time  of  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong.  The  law  of  might  had  almost 
universal  sway.  Feudalism,  with  its  su- 
zerains and  vassals  and  serfs,  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  govern- 
mental forms.  With  the  king  at  the  head 
and  the  regular  gradation  of  retainers 
through  the  barons,  the  knights,  the 
common  people,  and  the  serfs,  there  was 
presented  so  strong  a  governmental  wall 
that  gunpowder  alone  was  capable  of 
making  a  breach  in  it.  With  the  govern- 
ment in  this  condition,  the  poor  people 
were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  higher 
classes.  From  their  castles,  all  but  im- 
pregnable, the  lawless  barons  would  sally 
forth,  attack  a  traveling  party  or  a  help- 
less person,  commit  depredations — 
robbery,  murder,  or  something  worse 
than  either,  and  retire  to  their  fastnesses, 
defying  pursuit  or  vengeance.  They  have 
been  known  to  seize  upon  individuals, 
carry  them  to  their  castles,  and  keep 
them  imprisoned  until  release  came  in  the 
form  of  ransom  or  death. 

But  if  a  monastery  were  near,  and  a 
traveler  had  taken  refuge  there,  no  matter 
what  the  inducement  might  be  for  capture, 
no  baron  would  have  the  temerity  to  attack 
him.  Though  devoid  of  regard  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  such  a  place,  the  marauder  was  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Pope,  who  used  the  interdict  or  excom- 
munication with  wonderfully  disastrous 
effect  wherever  his  displeasure  fell.  In 
this  way  a  semblance  of  social  order  was 
maintained  during  these  lawless  times. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  influences  of  the 
monasteries  in  this  direction,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  other  influence 
this  partial  order  could  have  been  main- 
tained. 

Another  class  of  individuals  obtained 
not  only  protection  but  encouragement  in 
these   convents.     These  were   men  who 
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were  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  were 
unable  to  obtain  teachers  or  helpers  out- 
side of  the  monastic  orders.  The  monas- 
teries were  the  schools  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  Not  only  this,  they  were  places 
where  men  of  culture  and  refinement  could 
retire,  and,  free  from  the  distracting  in- 
fluences of  political  disturbances,  pursue 
their  favorite  studies  or  evolve  their  startl- 
ing theories.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
scientists  of  this  period  were  inmates  of 
monasteries.  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus 
Magnus  may  be  mentioned  as  noteworthy 
examples,  and  though  their  discoveries 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
on  account  of  the  bigotry  of  its  priests, 
yet  it  was  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the 
cloister  that  these  discoveries  were 
made. 

Not  only  were  these  men  able  to  ad- 
vance new  theories,  they  were  able  to  ap- 
preciate these  when  advanced  by  others. 
Hence,  when  Columbus,  deserted  by  his 
former  friends,  and  forced  to  beg  food  for 
his  son,  promulgated  his  theories  to  the 
monks  of  La  Rabida,  he  found  listeners 


who  through  their  own  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, were  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  him.  They  had  not 
become  so  thoroughly  imbued  witli  the 
opinions  and  views  of  others,  nor  so 
bigoted  in  their  own  ideas  as  to  have  no 
room  in  their  minds  for  more  advanced 
ones.  They  had  studied  the  Scriptures 
freely,  and  not  in  the  light  of  another's 
interpretation.  They  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  doctrinal  in  the  Bible  from 
the  purely  poetical,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  distinction,  to  interpret  the  former 
and  appreciate  the  latter. 

While  many  charges  of  a  serious  char- 
acter have  been  preferred  against  the  mon- 
asteries; while  some  of  the  observances 
there  were  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  true  religion  ;  while  the  evil 
produced  by  them  is  not  inconsiderable; 
yet  we  owe  much  of  our  intellectual  ad- 
vancement to  the  system  of  monachism  in 
general,  and  we  must  acknowledge  a 
deep  particular  obligation  to  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Rabida. 

Willard  Done. 


PURIFICATION. 

Ah,  could  we  know  the  wealth  of  trial 
How  we'd  rejoice  when  oft  we  weep  ! 
Tis  sons  who  feel  the  chastening  rod, 
Most  fondly  loved  when  cut  most  deep. 

If  ye  doubt  but  think  of  Him, 
"The  man  of  sorrows'' — nursed  in  grief, 
Scourged  and  beaten  for  man's  sins, 
In  death's  dread  hour  denied  relief. 

Behold  Him  now  exalted  high 
On  God's  right  hand — the  Son  adored  ! 
And  who  are  these  who  with  him  stand, 
And  share  the  glory  of  their  Lord  ? 

"These  are  they  who  bore  the  cross" 
Were  proved  by  trial  in  earth's  probation, 
Who  deemed  not  death  itself  a  loss, 
With  Christ  the  Captain  of  Salvation. 

By  fiery  test  man's  soul  is  purged 
Of  dross  that  mingles  e'er  with  earth, 
And  stronger,  purer,  brighter  shines 
With  glorious  lustre  born  of  worth. 

Thus  the  divine  is  pure  evolved 
By  heavenly  law,  from  human  nature, 
Till  in  God's  image  bright  resolved 
Man  stands  a  God  with  his  Creator. 


M.E.F. 
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A  PARTING  WORD. 

In  retiring  from  the  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management  of  The  Contributor 
I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  and  of 
the  labors  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
who  have  helped  me  to  make  the  maga- 
zine successful. 

When,  thirteen  years  ago,  I  wrote  my 
first  editorial  and  read  my  first  proof  it 
was  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
magazine  should  become  the  means  of 
helping  many  young  writers  on  their  liter- 
ary way  and  to  develop  the  latent  talent,  in 
the  youth  of  Israel;  the  suspicion  of  its  ex- 
istence being  then  about  all  that  could  be 
said  of  it.  The  Improvement  Associations 
had  done  something,  by  way  of  essays  and 
manuscript  papers,  in  this  direction;  and 
the  authorities  of  the  organization  felt 
that  a  general  representative  publication 
would  be  favorably  received  and  sustained 
by  the  members.  I  quote  from  the  salu- 
tation in  the  first  number  :  ''That  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Territory  will  be  interesting 
to  their  companions,  and  that  in  writing 
for  the  press  their  thoughts  will  gain  vol- 
ume and  solidity,  seems  to  us  reasonable 
and  cause  sufficient  for  a  publication  de- 
voted to  them.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
because  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
organization  requires  it,  that  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  publish  a  periodical  that  will 
represent  the  Associations  and  that  will 
foster  and  encourage  the  literary  talent  of 
their  members.  This  is  the  mission  of 
The  Contributor,  the  name  of  which 
has  been  chosen  that  it  might  say  to  every 
young  man  and  every  young  lady  among 
our  people,  having  literary  taste  and  abil- 
ity— write. ' ' 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  yet  to  say  how 
far  the  hopes  of  its  founders  have  been 
realized — it  is  sufficiently  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  me  to  know  that  the  writings  of 


several  hundred  of  our  young  men  and 
women — among  them  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  present  day  —  fir^t 
found  the  light  of  publication  in  the 
columns  of  The  Contributor. 

Without  pretensions  to  literary  excel-  . 
lence.the  magazine  assumed  irom  the  be- 
ginning to  be  representative  of  the  best 
telent  that  could  be  developed,  through 
its  influence,  among  those  for  whom  it 
was  published.  The  twenty  thousand 
bound  volumes,  preserved  in  the  libraries 
of  the  people,  is  the  best  testimony  today 
of  the  worth  of  the  matter  published  and 
the  merit  of  its  preparation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  011  the 
past.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  issu- 
ing the  several  volumes  which  are  com- 
pleted; and  though  it  has  not  been  with- 
out anxiety  and  care,  I  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  the  measure  of  success  which 
has  crowned  the  labors  of  all,  from  the 
typos  to  the  editor.in  making  The  Con- 
tributor a  worthy  magazine  which  has  4 
had  the  support  and  approval  of  the  peo 
pie  of  God. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  future 
of  the  magazine  I  feel  sure  are  the  best 
possible;  and  that  they  will  insure  its  per- 
petuation among  the  leading  periodicals 
of  Zion.  For  this  I  would  make  many 
sacrifices;  for  the  delight  of  my  youth 
has  been  in  the  establishment  of  the 
associations,  which  it  represents,  and  in 
making  it  a  publication  worthy  of  them. 
Junius  F.    Wells. 


OPPORTUNITIES     FOR    YOUNG 
MEN. 

It  is  a  serious  condition  of  affairs 
which  presents  itself  today  for  the  con- 
sideration of  young  men  in  this  Territory. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  since  its  settlement 
has  there  been  such  a  great  depression  in 
all  the  avenues  of  trade  and  such  a  large 
number  of  idle  men  as  at  the  present. 
Business  seems  to  be  almost  at  a  stand- 
still with  no  immediate  prospect  of  an 
improvement.  Of  course  there  is  always 
hope  that  the  return  of  spring  will  bring 
about  renewed  activity,  and  it  is  generally 
the  case,  though  the  change  for  the  better 
is  sometimes  only  temporary. 

These  conditions  cause  thinking  men 
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to  wonder  if  the  Malthusian  theory  is  in- 
deed correct:  That  the  world  is  only 
capable  of  sustaining  a  certain  number  of 
people,  and  when  that  number  is  exceed- 
ed, it  is  necessary  that  war  or  some  other 
calamity  should  afflict  the  human  family 
in  order  to  reduce  the  population.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  entertain  the  belief  that 
our  good  Father  knows  full  well  what 
mother  earth  is  capable  of  doing,  and  that 
He  would  not  burden  this  home  of  His 
dhildren  with  more  people  than  can  be 
really  sustained 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  selfishness 
and  covetousness  were  removed  from  the 
hearts  of  men,  there  would  be  abundance 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  even  now, 
with  the  struggles  incident  to  mortal  life, 
the  active,  energetic  and  diligent  always 
succeed.  The  statement  is  no  less  true 
to-day  than  it  was  years  ago  when 
uttered,  "There  is  always  room  at  the 
top."  We  would  like  to  see  this  maxim 
written  in  the  hearts  of  our  young  men, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  satisfied  with 
mediocrity  in  any  employment  which  they 
undertake.  The  youth  of  Zion  should  be 
especially  anxious  to  excel,  as  the 
promises  made  to  them  are  so  great  that 
nothing  short  cf  the  perfection  of  which 
mortals  are  capable  should  satisfy  them. 
Not  only  should  this  feeling  possess  them 
because  of  their  promises  in  the  Gospel, 
but  because  the  experience  of  men  every- 
where teaches  this  lesson,  that  the  de- 
termined and  faithful  men  and  women 
are  those  who  make  their  mark  in  the 
world's  history. 

With  our  young  people  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  inferiority.  They  are  blessed 
generally  with  strong  constitutions, 
vigorous  mental  faculties  and  with  a 
spiritual  bias  which  certainly  wins  the 
favor  of  God.  These  qualities  have  been 
manifested  time  and  time  again  in  the 
experience  of  our  children  who  have  been 
sent  into  the  world,  either  as  mission- 
aries to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  as  students 
in  the  colleges  of  the  land.  Wherever 
Latter-day  Saint  youths  have  been  placed 
in  competition  with  people  of  the 
world,  die  result  has  always  been 
satisfactory      and      gratifying     to      the 


people  of  this  Church.  They  have 
stood  high  in  their  classes  and  have 
received  commendation  from  professors 
and  students  in  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing they  attended,  and  their  moral 
character  has  been  such  as  to  win  the 
admiration  of  all  people  who  knew  them. 

.No  one  need  repine  because  of  poverty, 
or  any  of  its  attendant  i>ls.  Lack  of 
means  did  not  prevent  the  elders  in  early 
days  from  doing  a  mighty  work  in  the 
establishment  of  the  truth  of  God  upon 
the  earth.  Men  who' to-day  are  surround- 
ed by  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  this  Church  have  trav- 
eled thousands  of  miles  without  purse 
and  scrip  depending  upon  God  for  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  have  left  their 
poverty  stricken  families  under  the  same 
protecting  care  of  the  Almighty.  Who 
will  say  that  their  experiences  tlius 
gained  have  not  assisted  in  bringing  them 
to  their  present  exalted  positions  in  the 
favor  of  God  and  the  estimation  of  His 
people,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
comfortable  living  which  they  now  enjoy? 

Young  men,  the  time  is  ripe  for  action 
upon  our  part.  Men  of  ability  and 
energy  are  in  constant  demand.  The 
authorities  of  the  Church  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  find  able  men  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, and  though  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  crowded  with  men  of  ordin- 
ary qualifications,  there  are  few  who 
excel  in  their  chosen  pursuits.  Prepare 
yourselves  for  any  work  to  which  God 
may  call  you.  Develop  the  talents  you 
possess.  If  you  have  inclination  in  any 
certain  direction,  seek  to  further  pursue 
that  line  of  thought  or  action  under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  you  will  see  the  time  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  when  your  knowl- 
edge or  skill  thus  acquired  will  be  called 
into  requisition  in  the  progress  of  God's 
work.  A  future  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  no  conception,  awaits  every  one  who 
will  magnify  his  calling  in  the  earth,  and 
use  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him 
for  the  accomplishment  of  good  in  the 
earth.  Zion  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
affairs  of  men.  This  is  her  destiny.  This 
is  the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  her. 
Her  sons  will  be   called   to   responsible 
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positions  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  if  we  who  are  the  heirs  to  these 
promises  neglect  opportunities  which 
God  has  placed  in  their  way,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  He  will  call 


others  who  have  never  had  the  opportu- 
nities which  we  enjoy,  but  whom  He  is 
abundantly  able  to  qualify,  to  occupy  the 
positions  which  it  has  been  His  desire 
we  should  fill. 


IMPORTANT    CHRONOLOGY. 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from 
the  Bible,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  and  where  any 
difference  in  dates  is  seen,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  revelation  given  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  being  entirely 
trustworthy,  coming  as  it  does  directly 
from  the  source  of  all  truth. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  GIVING  DATES  OF 
BIRTHS  AflD  DEATHS  AND  AGES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT   PATRIARCHS. 


Names. 


Adam  .    .    . 

Seth  .... 

Enos .    .    .  . 

Cainan.   .    . 

Mahalaleel  . 

Jared.  .  .  . 

Enoch  .  .  . 
*Methusaleh 

Lamech  .  . 

Noah.  .  .  . 
fShem  .  .  . 

Arphaxad  . 

Saleh.  .  .  . 

Eber .   .  . 

Peleg.  .  .  . 

Reu  .... 

Serug.  .  .  . 

Nahor  .  .  . 

Terah  .  .  . 
jAbraham  .  . 

Isaac  .... 

Jacob  .  .  . 


130 

235 

325 

395 

460 

622 

687 

874 

1056 

1548 

1648 

1683 

1713 

1747 

1777 

1809 

1839 


2158 


930 
1042 
1 140 

1235 
1290 
1422 
1052 
1656 
1651 
2006 
2148 
2086 
2116 
2177 
1986 
2016 
2039 
1987 
2073 
2173 
2278 
23?5_ 


93° 
912 

9°S 
910 

895 
962 

430 

969 

777 
95o 
600 
438 
433 
464 

239 
239 
230 
148 
205 

175 
180 

147 


The  careful  reader  will  observe  an  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  some  dates 
in  this  table  and  those  in  the  Second 
Lecture  on  Faith  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
birth  of  Shem,  thus  :  In  the  lecture  on 
faith  it  is  stated  that  Noah  was  502  years 
old  when  Shem  was  born,  while  this  table 
gives  it  at  492  years,  a  difference  of  ten 
years.  In  the  Lectures  on  Faith  the 
Prophet  Joseph  took  his  chronological 
dates  from  the   book  of  Genesis   as   re- 


*Year  of  the  flood,  1656. 

fMelchisedec.  See  Times  and  Seasons, Vol.  5, 
p.  746,  Dec.  15,  1844. 
jCame  to  Egypt  when  130  years  old. 


corded  in  our  uninspired  translation  of 
the  Bible;  but  afterwards  he  was  enabled 
to  translate  the  writings  of  Moses  and  of 
Abraham  by  the  power  and  inspiration  of 
God,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Piice.  In  this  last  record  Moses  says  : 
"And  Noah  was  450  years  old  and  begat 
Japheth,  and  forty-two  years  afterwards 
he  begat  Shem  of  her  that  was  the 
mother  of  Japheth,  and  when  he  was  500 
years  old  he  begat  Ham."  This  gives 
492  years  as  the  age  of  Noah  whem  Shem 
was  born,  instead  of  502  years  as  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis. 

Another  disagreement  will  be  noted 
with  regard  to  Enoch.  The  book  of 
Genesis,  chapter  v:  verses  22  and 
23,  says:  "And  Enoch  walked  with 
God  after  he  begat  Methusaleh  300 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365 
years."  Joseph  follows  this  chronology 
in  his  lectures  on  faith,  but  in  a  revelation 
given  at  a  later  date  (chapter  cvii:  verse 
49),  says  :  "And  he  walked  with  God 
365  years,  making  him  430  years  old  when 
he  was  translated."  Therefore,  having 
been  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  622, 
and  being  430  years  old  when  translated, 
the  latter  event  must  have  occurred  in 
the  year  1052  instead  of  987  as  given  in 
the  lecture  on  faith. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
which  record  is  the  more  reliable;  that 
revealed  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  or  that  of  Moses,  which,  during  a 
period  of  4000  years,  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  translators 
and  copyists,  not  inspired  from  on  high 
for  such  work.  Nothing  short  of  a  direct 
miracle  could  prevent  errors  from  creep- 
ing in.  The  languages  and  idioms  of 
nations  undergo  continual  change,  and 
today  there  are  few  readers  of  the   Con- 
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tridutor  who  could  read  or  understand 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  written  500  years 
ago  in  the  English  of  that  period.  The 
only  wonder  is — and  it  is  a  great  one — 
that  so  few  errors  do  exist  in  the  Bible. 
But  the  revelations  given  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  come  directly  from 
the  fountain  of  all  truth,  and  there  is  no 
error  in  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  first 
seven  patriarchs,  Adam,  Seth,  Enos, 
Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared  and  Enoch,  all 
except  Adam  and  Seth  lived  from  88  to 
370  years  longer  than  Enoch,  or  the  date 
of  his  translation,  Seth  dying  only  ten 
years  previous  to  that  event.  Inasmuch 
as  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel  and  Jared 
were  all  good  men,  holding  the  Patri- 
archal Priesthood,  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  to  one  so  ignorant  as  the  writer, 
that  they  were  not  translated  with  Enoch 
and  the  people  of  his  city.  Methusaleh 
was  left,  that  through  him  might  be  per- 
petuated the  lineage  of  his  f  ither  Enoch, 
who  had  received  the  promise  from 
the  Father  that  Noah  should  be  of  his 
seed,  but  no  such  reason  is  assigned  why 
the  four  patriarchs  above  noted  were  left 
behind  when  Enoch  and  his  people  were 
translated. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  that  Abraham 


lived  while  Noah  was  yet  alive,  Abraham 
being  eight  years  old  when  Noah  died. 
We  see  also  that  Shem  and  Abraham  were 
contemporaries,  Shem  dying  only  twenty- 
five  years  before  Abraham.  We  are  in- 
formed in  the  Times  and  Seasons  of  De- 
cember 15th,  1844,  that  Melchisedec,  king 
of  Silem  (afterwards  called  Jerusalem) 
was  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah;  and  we  are 
also  informed  that  Melchisedec  is  not  a 
name  but  a  title,  signifying  "The  Great 
Prince."  Holding  as  he  did  the  high 
priesthood  and  presidency  received  from 
his  father  Noah,  no  title  could  be  more 
appropriate. 

We  see  that  Isaac  also  lived  during  the 
lifetime  of  Shem,  being  fifty  years  of  age 
when  Shem  died,  and  that  Noah  died 
only  ninety-two  years  previous  to  the 
birth  of  Isaac. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  the  world 
should  have  so  utterly  turned  away  from 
the  true  God  to  false  ones  of  brass  and 
stone,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  who  had  been  saved  from 
that  flood  which  cleansed  the  earth  from 
its  former  wickedness  and  pollution;  but 
who  can  tell  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  when  not  governed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

/.  H.  Martineau. 
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"If  there  be  no  God,  we  are  not,  for 
there  could  have  been  no  creation"  says 
the  Prophet  Nephi  with  great  force  in 
proving  unto  his  people  that,  "save  Christ 
should  come  all  men  must  perish.  For  it 
there  be  no  Christ,  there  be  no  God."  (I 
Nephi,  xi,  7.) 

This  age  is  an  age  of  infidelity.  It  is 
considered  a  weakness  among  so-called 
scientific  people  to  believe  in  God;  like 
that  servant  who,  being  asked  by  Napo- 
leon, to  whom  he  had  exhibited  an  appar- 
atus representing  the  motion  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  where  he  placed  God  in  his 
planetary  system, answered:"We  need  no 
such  being  in  our  theory, "they  are  greed- 
ily assimilating  anything  that  has  a  pre- 
tense to  show  that  there  is  no  God. 


Such  a  vain  pretense  is,  to  many,  the 
theory  of  evolution  of  Darwin  as  devel- 
oped by  infidel  scientists.  And  the  sophis- 
tical deductions  of  some  nearsighted  phil- 
osophers have  made  some  good  people 
tremble  for  the  youth,  lest  they  also  be- 
come infected  with  that  heresy,  and  study 
has  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  dan- 
ger more  than  a  boon.  But  true  religion 
will  stand  anything.and  truth  will  only  be 
added  to  truth. 

To  any  careful  student  of  comparative 
anatomy  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful harmony  between  all  the  gradation 
of  animal  forms  and  life  and  that  every 
where  nature  follows  a  definite  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  plan;  there  is  a 
regularity  of  form  and  organs,  adapted  to 
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an  eternal  progression.  The  first  forms 
of  life  appear  as  a  few  drops  of  proto- 
plasm as  in  the  amoebae;  next  prant-like 
as  in  sponges  and  corals  together  with  a 
life  in  colonies;  a  further  improvement 
brings  about  a  class  of  slow  animals  with 
a  soft  body  of  which  the  worms  are  a  type. 
The  first  indication  of  a  skeleton  (exter- 
ior) is  found  in  the  Crustacea;  the  mollusca 
(oyster  snail)  present  the  same  feature 
only  more  strongly  marked,  with  quite  a 
high  development  of  the  nervous  system 
and  a  rudimentary  cartilaginous  brain 
case.  While  the  perfection  of  forms  and 
organs  is  attained  in  the  vertebrate  when 
first  appears  a  central  skeleton  with  bony 
expansions,  the  skull  chest  and  pelvis  for 
the  protection  and  support  of  the  nobler 
organs.  Man  is  the  crowning  piece  of 
that  wise  progression,  to  our  unaided  view 
at  least. 

Now,  the  evolutionists  claim  that  inas- 
much as  we  find  everywhere  a  continual, 
almost  imperceptible  gradation  between 
any  two  successive  numbers  of  the  series, 
the  higher  one  must  necessarily  have 
sprung  up  from  the  lower  one;  that  the 
allwise  plan  of  gradation  and  perfection 
was  latent  in  the  lower  animals  and  be- 
came developed  by  each  subsequent  one 
instead  of  being  laid  down  by  a  creator; 
that  the  amoeba  became  a  sponge  by  the 
power  of  will  and  wisdom  of  its  organ- 
ism; the  sponge  in  turn  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, a  worm;  the  worm,  a  fish;  the  fish, a 
quadruped.and  the  quadruped,  a  man. 

Do  not  smile,  reader,  at  what  may  look 
at  first  like  a  silly  sophistry.  It  is  easy  to 
ridicule,  but  then  few  are  willing  to  take 
a  book  in  hand,  and  follow  the  differences 
offered  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  its  on- 
ward and  upward  course.  To  the  dili- 
gent enquirer  there  is  a  fascination  in  that 
study,as  the  wonderful  differentiations  are 
spread  under  our  gaze.  There  is  as  much 
or  more  beauty  and  glory  in  that  science 
as  in  astronomy  or  geology,  etc.,  and 
such  study  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the 
praise  of  all  understanding  minds.  The 
follower  of  Darwin's  theory  admires,  too, 
that  progressing  order,  more  perhaps 
than  a  devout  Christian,  because  he  has 
studied  them  up  more  fully,  but  he  wants 
to  give  the  glory  of  the  creative  power  to 


a  mute  brute  whom  he  sets  up  as  the 
true  ancestor  of  man.  And  here  lies  the 
sin. 

It  has  not  appeared  to  the  evolutionist 
how  foolish  it  is  to  suppose  that  if  man 
had  evolved  out  of  an  inferior  animal, 
that  all  at  once  that  man,  the  climax  of  a 
wonderful  scale  of  organisms,haslost  the 
power  by  which  he  attained  such  an  ex- 
alted position;  those  powers  indeed  could 
not  be  lost,  for  they  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  his  organization;  and  by  those 
powers,  he  would  aspire  to  a  loftier  sta- 
tion. There  is  no  limit  of  progress  to  an 
intelligent  being,  after  ascending  from 
the  lowest  place, that  ideal  man  could  not 
be  long  kept  chained  to  this  narrow 
sphere,  but  he  would  at  once  step  out 
of  our  little  planet  and  soar  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space  in  the  search  of  higher 
pursuits. 

In  this  sense  at  least  is  the  theory  ot 
evolution  true.  If  any  one  has  developed 
himself  from  a  lower  grade  into  a  higher, 
from  an  inferior  form  into  a  superior  one, 
from  helplessness  into  power  and  domin- 
ion, that  one  is  our  Father.  Man,  beast, 
plant  and  mineral  were  created  or  rather 
organized  with  their  set  bounds,  with  laws 
for  their  existence  and  their  enjoyment; 
there  can  be  no  stepping  over  these,  it 
would  mean  death  or  disorganization  to 
that  individual.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth 
from  the  beginning  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed shall  continue  as  iong  as  this  mun- 
dane sphere  endures. 

In  this  sense  alone,  do  I  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  evolution;  its  everchanging 
panorama  of  life  and  forms  are  enchant- 
ing to  my  mind;  but  therein  I  recognize 
the  hand  of  an  Almighty  organizer.  What 
man  is,  God  once  was,  and  man,  by  obe- 
dience may  attain  to  what  God  is.  For- 
ever, our  limited  powers  bring  us  under 
the  dependency  of  a  higher  cause.  The 
river  cannot  run  higher  than  its  fountain. 
It  is  sheer  folly  to  refuse  our  acknowl- 
edgments to  a  greater  wisdom  and 
power  in  God  and  seek  to  locate  that 
same  wisdom  and  that  same  power  in 
anything  lower  than  ourselves.  Such  a 
blind  belief  is  very  little  above  the  adora- 
tion of  stone  or  wood. 

A.  Ramseyer. 
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ASSOCIATION      INTELLIGENCE. 


The  following  letter  has  been  issued  by 
the  general  superintendency,  and  will  be 
sent  to  M.  I.  superintendents  and  presi- 
dents. 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  25,  1892. 

Dear  Brother: — You  know  from  the 
circular  letter  sent  you  from  this  office 
dated  Nov.  14,  1891,  that  a  working  fund 
is  necessary,  the  object  of  which  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  that  letter. 

Every  young  man  interested  in  educa- 
tion and  general  improvement  was  called 
upon  to  contribute  the  nominal  sum  of 
fifty  cents  per  annum. 

The  plan  of  this  universal  system  of 
education,  notwithstanding  the  great 
amount  of  time,  means  and  skilled 
labor  required,  is  intended  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  self-helpful,  and  it  should 
be  self-sustaining. 

Since  the  conditions  enjoined  have  not 
been  complied  with,  there  must  be  some 
objections,  or  lack  of  interest,  or  dearth 
of  responsibility,  or  non-conversion  to 
mutual  improvement.  To  meet  these 
supposed  objections  we  will  enumer- 
ate: (1)  Every  association  receives  a 
Roll  and  Record,  an  expensive  book, 
as  you  know,  free ;  (2)  Every  member 
receives  a  "Manual,"  a  book  of  ninety- 
two  pages,  the  usual  price  of  which  is 
fifty  cents,  free;  (3)*  You  receive  blanks, 
circular  letters  and  so  forth,  free ;  (4) 
The  Mutual  Improvement  Normal 
Training  Course  has  been  established 
in    the    Brigham    Young    Academy    at 


Provo,  consisting  of  more  than  three 
hundred  (300)  regular  progressive  re- 
lated lessons  under  special  professors, 
the  regular  cost  of  which  is  not  less 
than  ten  ($10)  dollars  to  each  student. 
All  this,  with  many  other  privileges,  is 
free  to  M.  I.  students,  and  its  benefits 
are  applicable  to  the  smallest  and  most 
remote  wards  as  well  as  the  larger  and 
more  central  ones;  (5)  Stake  classes 
are  also  conducted  free.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  contribution  named 
is  a  good  investment,  even  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  as  that  which  he  may 
receive  is  many  times  the  amount  which 
he  is  asked  to  contribute. 

By  a  general  response  we  shall  be 
able  not  only  to  continue,  but  also 
greatly  extend  this  educative  work,  and 
it  is  equally  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
every  young  man  to  pursue  and  prac- 
tically support  it. 

From  the  foregoing  presentation  it  is 
clear  that  the  nominal  sum  of  fifty  cents 
per  year  from  persons  thus  provided  for 
cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  blessed  privilege,  and  in  no 
way  a  burden. 

We  trust  you  will  lead  off  in  this  mat- 
ter and  inspire  others  with  the  same 
spirit  of  gratitude  and  generosity. 

Your  brethren  and  fellow  laborers, 
IHlford  Woodruff, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendency  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
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Church,  Fall  Roan,  embossed,  $L00 ;  roll     loth,  embossed,  Hew 

KEY  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THEOLOGY,   by    Parley    P.   Pratt,    roll    Bonn, 

embossed,  75a;  Full  Cloth,  embossed,  Wets. 
VOICE  or  WARNING,   by   Pari,  y  P.   Pratt,  roll   Roan,  embossed,  50c;    roll 
Cloth,  embossed,  35c;  Limp  Cloth,  25c. 

PEARL  or  CJUKAT  PRICE,  Morocco,  Ollt,  $1.24;  Leather,  Gilt,  |LW;  Roan, 
75c. ;  doth,  embossed,  50cts. 

DOES  THE  BIBLE  SANCTION  I'OLYGAMYt  Discussion  between  Elder  O. 
Pratt  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  to  which  Is  added  three  discourses  on  celestial 
marriage  by  Elders  O.  Pratt,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  25cts. 

"MORMON"  DOCTRINE,  Plain  and  Slruple,or  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  In  twelve  tersely  written  chapters, 
followed  by  an  original  poem,  and  an  appendix  glYlng  scriptural  references 
for  all  the  subjects  treated  upon  In  the  body  of  the  work.  A  handy  volume 
for  anyone,  25cts. 

CATECHISM  FOR  CHILDREN.  Exhibiting  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  by  John  Jaquee.  Leather, 
40c ;  Cloth,  25c;  Boards,  20c;  Stiff  Cover,  15c 

4  COMPENDIUM  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by  Franxlln  D.  Richards  and 
James  A.  Little.  Leather,  Gilt,  $2.00;  Leather,  $L50;  Imitation  Leather, 
$1.25;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

READY  REFERENCES.  Scrtptnm  texts  arranged  In  subjective  order,  with 
historical  notes.     46c,  55c,  85c,  and  $1.10,  according  to  binding. 

ELOOD  ATONEMENT.  By  a  W.  Penrose.  Explaining  the  doctrine  as  under- 
stood  by  Latter-day  Saints.     20c 

WHY  WE  PBAOnOE  PLURAL  MARRIAGE.     By  Helen  Mar  Whitney.     20c 
THE  "MANUSCRIPT  FOUND."     (Spaoldlng  Story).     Paper,  26a  ;  Cloth,  50a; 

Leather,  Gilt,  $1.00. 
ITEMS  ON  PRIESTHOOD.     By  President  John  Taylor.     10a 
THE   CHURCH  OF  JESUS   CHRIST    OF   LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.      By  John 

Jacques.      10c 


/..  5.  WILIS,  Prr.il.        MOSSES  THATCHER,  Vice-Pre.*t.        H.  8.  YOUNG,  Cashier. 

Deseret  National  Bank, 

SALT    I,  Hit']    CITY,     VTA  II, 

lAuPR'prLAuLs.  $i^:888.^— i *L  General  Banking. 


MSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


•vCtOLD  band* 


FLiAVOPJNG    EXTRACTS, 
BALING    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO., 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor.  Lake  Street,  Chicago* 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market. 


FASHIONABLE  and  HEALTHFUL 

™°nt  THE  GENUINE 

Jackson 

Corset  Waist 

SUPERB  FORM.        PERFECT  FIT. 

A  perfect  Corset  and  Waist  combined.     Famous  for  its  style,  graceful  symmetry,  and  healthful  qualities. 
Patented  Feb.  2j,  1886.  See  patent  stamp  on  each   Waist, 

TAKE  N£.S™Fy%  .he  JACKSON  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Micr. 

\F  YOUR  DEALER  HASN'T   IT,  WRITE  TO  US. 


The  Golden-Rod  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Illinois, 
has  determined  to  secure  500,0o0  new  subscribers  to  their  family  story 
paper,  the  GOLDEN-ROD,  before  January  1st    '93. 

In  the  ordinary  way  this  would  require  a  lifetime,  but  "time  is 
money,"  and  in  order  to  save  time  we  are  willing  to  pay  those  who 
subscribe  now  a  large  sum  of 


WON 


realizing  that  we  can  soon  recover  this  great  expenditure  from  the  in- 
creased revenue  from  our  advertisers. 

For   correct  answers   to    the   following   ten  word-riddles,  The 
Golden-Hod    Publishing    Co.  will  pay  the  following 


CASH     REWARDS: 


For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

0\i:  word,  *  20.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

TWO  words,  ...        50.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

TUKCi:  words,        -        .  75.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

IOIK  words,  ...  lOO.OO 
For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

I  l\  i:  words,      ...        125.00 


For  I  he  correct  answer  to  any 

MX   words,      ...  *150.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

SEVJBN  words,  ...        175.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

lCK.ItT  words,      -.-    200.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

MM;  words.        ...        225.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  ALL 

of  the    I  I  \  words,        -        -  300.00 


AS    SPECIAL    GRAND     PRIZES    WE    WILL    PAY    IN     CASH: 
For  the  FIRST  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words,     $5000.00 
For  the  SEVENTH  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words        300^.00 
For  the  TWEN1  Y-FlRST  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words    2000  00 


Here  are  the  word-riddles,  can  you  solve  them?    Remember  any  one  of 
the  ten  words  correctly  solved  wins  for  you  $20.00  in  cash, 


1 

L  —  N  D 1  A  Ci  y  of  Gieat  Britain. 

6 

7 

C-RdE- 

A  Victorious  Fighter. 

2 

CHI '      An  Eastern  C  aintiy. 

AUS--IA 

A  Country   n  Europe. 

3 

PA     -S 

Home  of  Fashion  and  Art. 

8 

A ZON 

A  River. 

4 

A-IA 

An  Immense  Country. 

9 

PER            A 

A  Country  in  Asia. 

5 

E  -  R  -P- 

A  Land  across  the  Atlantic. 

no 

N  -  L  - 

A  River  of  the  Old  World. 

PYPI  A  NATION  Each  dftsh  indicates  the  absence  of  a  certain  letter,  and  when  the 
LArLHIIH  I  IUI1  proper  letters  nr«  supplied  the  original  word  will  be  found  com- 
plete. EXAMPLE:  H  -b— e.  A  book  everyone  should  read.  Theomitted  letters  are  iand  1,  and 
when  properly  inserted  the  complete  word  is  b  ble. 

p  r-  lai  A  R  n  Q  Are  paid  in  cash  the  very  day  any  answer  is  fnuad  to  be  correct.  To  prevent 
nLIf  MrlLIO  even  any  appearance  ot  lrr>  culnriiy  or  collusion,  a  copy  01  the  oriirnal  ten 
words  has  bf>en  deposited"  in  a  safety  vault  un  ler  seal,  to  be  opened  December  Slst.  9-.Mii  the 
presenc-  of  witnesses, whose  sworn  statement  aa  to  the  c  rrect  woids  together  with  the  list 
of  prize  winners,  win  be  published  in  the  January  numb- r  of  the  Golden-Rod. 

REMEMBERSEVERY    CORRECT    ANSWER  !WI  NS   A    PRIZE. 

PfiNniTlflNQ  The  object  of  ttiis  extraordinary  offer  Is  of  coarse  to  secure  subscribers 
OUI1L1I  I  lUllO  &:  once,  and  in  lnr-_re  numbers.  We  iheretore  requ're  that  5n  cents  for  a 
voar's  subs,  riptton  for  our  gr<at  paper  The  tiolden-Rod,  be  sent  with  each  »n«««'r. 
Thus  if  two  words  are  answered  $1.00  must  be  sent,  three  words  jl.50,  Ave  words  £8.811.  and 
so  on,  and  as  many  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  mailed  to  addresses  given.  New  continued 
stories  will  begin  with  the  November  number. 

Designate  the  words  yon  answer  by  their  numbers.      Srnd  at  once  and  win 
one  of  the  grand  prizes.     Address  all  letters  and  make  all  remittances  payable  10 

I  The  Golden-Rod  Publishing  Co.,  309  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 


THE   LEADING    INSURANCE    AGENTS    OF    UTAH. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  S  reet,  New  York. 


STATE  BAflK  OF  UTAH- 


SALT    LAKE  CITY. 


'■f "*■'*■■<■»■■«■■ i-ta**.**.*-*!* 


CAPITAL. 
SURPLUS, 


$500,000,00. 

50,000  oo: 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  VICE- PRESIDENT. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  CASHIER. 


Erectors 


JOSKPH  F.  SMITH.          CHARLES  S.  BURTON. 
WILLIAM  H.  BOWK.       NKPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.CANNON.  FRANK  Y.  TAYLOR. 
SPENCER  CLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  FARNSWORTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  K.  M.  WBILER. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLEY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trad*. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


TALMAGE'S 


)i 


"pirstBool^of  Jtatur^ 


Is    Now    in    Print. 


50  Gts.  per  copy,  Postpaid. 


SEND   ALONG   YOUR    ORDERS. 


HEBER  J    GRANT  *  CO.,  GENERAL    AGENTS 

.60      MAIN     STREET 


